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NTLY wrote many eminent physicians, most 
whom are serving teachers medical schools, asking 
what more can the college prepare men for the study and 
practice medicine. From the replies select the following 


Dr. Boston. 

far judge, the best preparation for the study 
medicine can always obtained the curriculum most the 
principal colleges this country. need not enlarge upon the 
importance competent knowledge the English language, 
though sorry say that many our candidates cannot 
write good English, and but few them spell correctly. 

are few branches learning which are more important 
practising physician than logic. ignorance this science 
has been the cause much disaster the human race. 
ergo propter hoc’ the principle upon which the great 
majority mankind, including doctors medicine, reason, 
especially regard the effect treatment disease. 

able read French and German easily. Indeed knowledge 
these languages indispensable accomplished physician. 

“Some attention the natural sciences should paid, order 
train the student the habit correct observation.” 


D., New York City. 


must advise scientific course, such represented the 
Sheffield School Yale College. All work higher mathemat- 
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ics, biology, botany, chemistry, etc., carried out thorough way 
will prove great service the student the 
classical course our colleges the three latter subjects are only 
very superficially studied.” 


Frost, D., Dean Dartmouth Medical College. 


believe the young man who has the opportunity take 
college course study before entering upon his medical 
should lay his foundations education broadly 
The professional study sort specialism, and think the col- 
lege graduate should not begin upon his special studies any 
great extent until has completed his college course and has 
attained much possible truly ‘liberal education.’ The 
tendency after one begins the study his profession toward 
specialism then, but would advise always that the student 
should acquaint himself thoroughly with the various departments 
medical science before giving his attention exclusively one 
department. The medical man must confine himself largely the 
literature his profession after takes his work his profes- 
sion. has not previously broadened his foundations 
education, becomes very narrow man, with tendency 
become more and more narrow becomes more and more en- 
grossed his particular line study. 

“Then your first question, would say that would not 
desire any great changes. meet the great demand the pres- 
ent time for scientific study, would give the opportunity for 
work physics, chemistry, and biology. For the best results 
not believe the study these subjects the four years’ col- 
lege course should count for anything the required work 
training for the professional degree. the extent allowing 
optional work the fourth year the study physics, chemis- 
try and biology far would differentiating the work 
the ‘man college who proposes become 


CHANDLER, School Mines, Columbia College. 


physician ought liberally educated and cultivated 
gentleman, and opinion the best kind education for 
him regular classical education, such our colleges gave 
before promiscuous election found its way the front. were 
preparing myself take medical education, should want 
well grounded Latin, Greek, belles lettres, logic, rhetoric, 
mathematics, natural sciences, French and German. not see 
any advantage putting into the college course any the 
studies that are regularly taught the medical colleges, and 
think mistake anticipate college instruction medical 
topics, unless can arranged that the whole the first year 
medical college can covered the Senior year the 
course arts.” 
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Pror. BARTLETT, Dartmouth College. 


believe that the education medical student should begin 
way back the public school, where the right kind teacher 
should show him how study and love nature, where should 
learn how the robins build their nests and the elms put forth their 
blossoms, and what winds bring the rain, not from books but from 
his own observation. think will always grateful for 
sound classical education provided does not carry too far. 
think that towards the latter part his college course should 
go, and have the opportunity go, right the doors his 
special work along, however, the common pathway. German 
electives, course with few hours well selected readings 
physiology the like (not attempt cover all sciences fif- 
teen twenty lessons); physics the laboratory with fair treat- 
ment electricity chemistry, all can find time for because 
its fundamental nature, its accuracy and demand for nicety 
manipulation and completeness plan; biology, showing the 
principles cell structure, growth, reproduction, differentiation, 
should given him always first hand with his microscope 
before him, and should carried general idea the 
highest structure and function: then ready for anatomy, 
physiology, materia medica, histology, pathology, the special appli- 

cations chemistry and physics and ought grow very fast.” 


Dr. New York City. 

“If the colleges will teach chemistry and physics, they will 
all that permissible them the present the way direct 
preparation for medical study. Any further invasion the med- 
ical curriculum would, seems me, hardly possible, unless 
conducted along superficial lines constitute practi- 
cally waste time. 

appears me, however, that the colleges would provide 
themselves with suitable instructors and they might 
teach pretty much all that now covered the junior course 
the University the City New York, for instance: that is, 
chemistry, physics, physiology and anatomy, dissecting, for in- 
stance, being provided for suitable provision the way 
subjects.” 

Dr. CHARLES DANA, New York City. 

The best single thing for man who study medicine 
know how read Germanand French. Latin important, Greek 
not; neither chemistry nor botany. 

the most helpful thing college could would 
arrange the senior course that might counted year 
study for all medical colleges that require four years course.” 


Dr. DELAFIELD, New York City. 
believe that the function colleges give young men 
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liberal education and special one. think that the 
business the schools medicine, law, instruct their 
special departments, and that they can this the best advant- 
age with men who have simply received liberal education.” 


Pror. Davis, Chicago. 

cannot better answer your question regarding the best col- 
lege course for students who intend study and practice medi- 
cine than saying that the scientific course given the lead- 
ing universities makes excellent preparation for commencing 
the study medicine.” 


Dr. Starr, New York City. 

“It appeared the consensus opinion among the Medi- 
cal Faculty (Columbia College) that not advantage 
boy begin professional study before has obtained good 
general education, and that man who had taken general course 
and had obtained was then take his medical work. 
When students however are compelled make their college 
course preliminary medicine, was thought that 
English, Latin, chemistry, physics, German, French, botany, 
and biology were the particular branches which lent more 
direct aid medical studies than any others. 

“It absolutely impossible teach anatomy without dissec- 
tion, physiology without vivisection, neither which are prac- 
ticable college and both which are necessary preliminaries 
all medical study. colleges therefore can only aid students 
the study medicine arranging studies the junior and 
senior years that group those named may selected stu- 
dents, the exclusion other subjects.” 


Pror. Dartmouth Medical College. 

great service which the college can render student who 
proposes become physician educate him. Students who 
come without coliege training are deficient compared 
with the ability use books, power atten- 
tion, power analysis, power logical, close reasoning, 
vocabulary. The chief aim college for future medical 
student should develop these powers. technical educa- 
tion not liberal education and cannot serve its ends. 

But while ordinary classical college course good instru- 
ment for the end indicated above, believe that can made 
better one, and can the same time made serve the spe- 
cial purpose the medical student. would omit Greek. Omit 
perhaps some the last part the course Latin. Omit some 
the philosophical as, Christianity,’ 
‘History Philosophy,’ Add more and 
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French, more chemistry and physics, and make them come earlier 
the course. Add more biology and give more opportunity for 
laboratory work these studies.” 


Dr. Conner, Cincinnati, 

hope that the old classical and mathematical courses will not 
given up, far least each part the studying the 
first two years, but would like see modern languages, chemis- 
try and biology made electives all our colleges during the junior 
and senior years. that upon graduation the doctor would 
have good working knowledge inorganic chemistry and 
comparative anatomy and physiology and elementary botany, 
and would able read German French medicaf book with- 
out difficulty. This all think that can fairly asked the 
colleges, but this much ought given. training the 
departments mentioned should not only the recitation room 
and lectures, but also and largely the laboratories. 
far college course can would have the direction 
preparing all-round men, not specialists.” 


Dr. Curtis, Columbia Medical College. 


medical colleges worthy the name entirely cover 
their curriculum study all the purely technical branches neces- 
sary for medical education. is, however, great advantage 
proposed student medicine can come his professional 
studies already equipped with fair knowledge Latin, Greek, 
German and French, addition general good edu- 
cation. Furthermore, although chemistry and physics are taught 
the medical schools, great convenience the medical stu- 
dent has already some knowledge these sciences before enter- 
ing medical college.” 


Proressor Harvard School. 


start with two propositions which may seem conflicting but 
which hope are not really 

That physician should have well-rounded, liberal edu- 
cation the full sense the word. 

2d. That should begin the study medicine earlier than 
customary (at least among our college graduates). 

believe that our young men college —say eighteen 
knowing very much less than they ought know; much less 
than boys the same age know England, France and Ger- 
many. The first fault our system the preparatory, per- 
haps even the primary then that 
college should demand the entrance examination enough Latin 
and Greek enable boy with one most two years study 
the same branches college what may called’ good 
classical scholar. 
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Those who intend study medicine should their last two 
years college, certain extent their second year, 
give large part their time the natural sciences. They 
should have thorough course chemistry. fact they should 
learn all the chemistry they are ever need, except certain prac- 
tical applications medicine. They should learn almost all 
the physiology they are ever need, that later short course 
shall enough. They should learn the comparative anatomy 
vertebrates, especially mammals. would well for them 
learn also the bones and joints the human body. Human anat- 
omy whole, however, should reserved for the professional 
school. The use the microscope should insisted upon 
college, and there should good course histology and 
perhaps embryology. Chemistry and physics could taken 
the early part the course, and all this work should 
arranged that hard work good student should accomplish 
three years. dull indolent student might allowed 
four years for it, but good one should then allowed —i. e., 
after three years enter medical college and 
have his work there count for his last year college for the 


degree B.” 


Pror. New York Medical College. 


understand the matter, there are three courses open 
the college student who wishes subsequently study medicine. 


may take the complete academic course, and supplement 
two three years scientific training physics, chemis- 
try, natural history and other laboratory courses. This requires 
much time that, although the ideal course, very few men 
are able follow it. 

II. may take purely scientific course from the commence- 

special value him his medical work. 

The latter method take the one you wish discussed. 
should recommend the following features such course 
deserving special emphasis. 

Training one two laboratory courses order edu- 

cate the hands and eyes. Practical work either botany, embry- 
ology, mineralogy, elementary biology The object 
should educate the student observation. Teach him 
describe thoroughly what sees and makes compara- 
tively little difference which these laboratory courses pur- 
sued, but elementary biology with instruction the use the 
microscope the most useful. 

course elementary chemistry with laboratory 
practice very necessary. serves the same purpose with the 
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other laboratory work, and useful the actual knowledge 
well method acquired. 

thorough course logic desirable develop the mind 
the direction accurate reasoning from facts observation 
and analogy. 

knowledge German decidedly the most 
useful modern ‘language for any medical man, and the student 
should well drilled it. 

good knowledge experimental physics, abundantly 
illustrated the lecture room, will great benefit elucidat- 
ing problems respiration (diffusion gases, circulation 
(hydrostatics), electric phenomena, structure batteries, ete. 
regard this study quite equal to, not greater than the ele- 
mentary chemistry importance. 

would recommend extending the laboratory courses over 
least two years, devoting five six hours week them.” 


Pror. Lone, Chicago Medical College. 


What known the Latin scientific course the best 
our schools affords good preparation for the proper study 
medicine. such course the student usually taught German 
well Latin, and these with the history, mathematics, English 
literature and elements the several sciences, found the 
best curricula, consider essential the mental equipment the 
medical student. The value history and literature the train- 
ing for any the learned professions will admitted without 
argument. the present time inorganic chemistry taught 
all our medical colleges, but often very unscientific and 
unsatisfactory manner. This preparatory study, and 
believe should taken along with the elements mathemat- 
ics and before the medical course proper begun. The 
course should consist largely laboratory the 
study general chemistry delayed until after the student 
enters the medical school, his training that science too often 
limited what can get from short course lectures without 
the aid laboratory work. The amount time required for the 
mastery even moderate laboratory course relatively great 
that the majority our medical teachers hesitate grant after 
the student comes under their charge.” 


full, precise, are these letters that have small degree 
hesitation venturing comment them. 

the preparation which colleges give men who are 
become lawyers ministers journalists there special need 
the study the English language and but such 
special need does not exist the case those who are become 
doctors. advantage any one able use his native 
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tongue with force and finish and fire; but not great ad- 
vantage the doctor either the lawyer the minister 
the journalist. The special function the doctor not speak; 
his special function, may say, think. There profes- 
sion which there more need all the qualities that 
make the thinker than the medical profession. The doctor 
should have mind intuitive, profound, comprehensive. 
sits down the bedside patient his function weigh evi- 
dence. All that the eye sees, all that the ear hears, all that the 
touch feels, all that made known him through any sense, 
verdict. The value this evidence his judgment called upon 
consider and decide. The more true his diagnosis, the more 
probable the achieving the desired end. 

There are certain studies peculiarly fitted train the power 
weighing evidence and accuracy reasoning; one them 
logic. Logic has not for its purpose the practical aim making 
man reason correctly but one versed logic, deductive 
inductive, less liable make mistakes his reasoning. 
Dr. Minot says, the physician very prone base his reasoning 
upon the proverb Post hoc, ergo propter hoc.” able 
distinguish condition from cause, and cause from condi- 
tion. the discipline his power reasoning, and also the 
power weighing evidence, the sciences are ever included. 
Certain sciences have direct professional value, as, for instance, 
chemistry. Every doctor must, degree, ehemist. How 
far his professional purpose should pursued the col- 
lege broad question, that shall not venture here dis- 
cuss it. shall, however, venture say that should know 
general chemistry far required the practice his 
profession. The special lines the science should be, think, 
taken the professional school. Furthermore chemistry, 
any science, promotes this quality weighing evidence through 
the training what may called the scientific method. This 
method simply induction and each which the doctor 
represents instance which reasoning induction 
must followed. 

The pliysician should, the college, become thorough psy- 
chologist. Psychology theme for the college, and not for the 
professional school. the old remark right The proper study 
mankind man,” especially right applied the doctor, 
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for the doctor should know man, for man the constant subject 
and object his study and practice. 

The medical school supposed give students knowledge 
the body. does not attempt give knowledge what 
may called the spirit, the soul, the mind. Its function not 
teach concerning the ethereal part. But the function 
the college give the student whatever knowledge pos- 
sible give the spiritual organization and character man. 
The doctor more seldom called minister mind diseased than 
minister diseased, but the body not long diseased 
without the mind also sympathizing with it; and often found 
that disease the mind caused disease the body. There- 
fore the physician should know the should psychol- 
ogist. 

Not few physicians, who have been good give their 
testimony, express the assurance that French and German have 
great value the physician. French and German are valuable 
tools: small share the literature with which the best 
physician must conversant, found these two languages. 
less the function the college teach these languages for 
the purpose reading books written them, speaking them, 
than for the purpose acquiring intellectual discipline, and 
securing culture through them. But the college should not 
disdain acquaint students with these languages that they 
can read and speak them with facility. Too many doctors, too 
many ministers, know little German, but not enough 
benefit them. 

The movement becoming strong add one year the pro- 
fessional course the medical school. but recently that 
third year was added. Such addition auspicious for the 
thoroughness the training with which the young doctor will 
begin his practice. Contemporaneously with this addition also 
occurs discussion the shortening the college course three 
years. One method proposed shortening the college course 
make the last year the college course identical with the first 
year the medical course. not little significant that these 
two movements should contemporaneous. The significance 
the fact represents part least the determination the peo- 
ple secure for their physicians the finest professional training. 
also suggests that the physicians are eager enter their 
profession early possible. 
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GREAT ENGLISH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


King Edward the Grammar School, Birmingham, Warwickshire. 
ARTHUR INKERSLEY, BA., LL. B., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Formerly Captain the School. 


Guild the Holy Cross was one the many religious 
houses disestablished Henry the Eighth. Its revenues 
were appropriated Henry, but were afterwards restored 
twenty inhabitants Birmingham, and were applied the foun- 
dation and maintenance Grammar school. The old Guild 
Hall became the schoolroom, and served this purpose until the 
year 1707, when handsome building was erected its place. 
This fell into disrepair, and 1833 Act Parliament directed 
its removal, and gave the governors the school power spend 
quarter million dollars the erection more suitable 
building. Competitive designs were sent in, and the plan Mr. 
Charles Barry, the architect the Houses Parliament West- 
minster was adopted. 

The present school very handsome rectangular structure, 
the Tudor style. has frontage 174 feet New street, 
the principal thoroughfare the town, and depth 125 feet: 
its height sixty feet. Behind the school building large 
gravelled play-ground. Beyond the play-ground the New 
street railway station, huge structure glass and iron, and 
probably the largest depot under one roof the world. This 
almost the central spot England, and here, ground belong- 
ing the school, the roads three trunk lines, and several 
local corporations, converge. The front the school has two 
stories, with tall, pointed windows adorned with much tracery 
divided into compartments eight buttresses, and has 
the top embattled parapet, along which are placed highly carved 
pinnacles. each side the main block wing, which termi- 
nates pointed gable. The right wing the head-master’s 
house, and contains some handsome rooms. remember that the 
dining-room, which the senior boys were occasionally invited, 
had large chandelier round which were inscribed the words, 
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Mortuis nil nisi bonum.” The left wing was originally the 
second master’s house, but more than twenty years ago was con- 
verted into class-rooms meet the need for increased accommo- 
dation. the centre the ground story handsome porch, 
which leads into large corridor, decorated with traceried win- 
dows and stained glass. this floor the porter’s lodge, large 
class-room and the governors’ room. The last large and 
somewhat gloomy apartment, with high-backed oak chairs covered 
with red morocco. 

From the central corridor three stair-cases lead off, one which 
descends the cloisters and play-ground, another conducts the 
boys the upper floor, while the third private way for the 
masters, who are thus saved from any chance crowding jost- 
ling the boys’ staircase. When have reached the upper 
floor either the two approaches, find ourselves large 
stone-paved, stone-walled, and lofty corridor, with mullioned and 
painted windows, the counterpart the entrance-hall. each 
end this are pairs large oak doors, the right-hand pair 
which lead into noble hall with timbered roof and high ecclesi- 
astical windows. the head master the English com- 
mercial department the school presides over several assistant 
masters and their classes. The other pair great doors take 
into the great hall, with splendidly carved oak roof, tall win- 
dows and, one gallery. Just below, but not under the 
gallery, are the headmaster’s heavy oaken desk and chair, adorned 
above with carved canopy. and surrounded oak railing. 
intervals right and left down the hall are similar desks for 
assistant masters. masters this, the classical depart- 
ment, are graduates Oxford Cambridge, and during school 
hours wear the gowns appropriate their academical degrees. 

time school opened with prayers read the headmaster 
the big school” M., which all boys were present. 
After prayers, any general notices which concerned the whole 
school, were given out. Then the boys whose classes were taught 
the class-rooms and not the big school filed out, their names 
being called over the class master they did so. 

The big school had its walls adorned with wooden tablets with 
ornamental borders. The tablets were painted blue, and inscribed 
upon them letters gold were the university honors gained 
Oxford Cambridge boys.” Some very distinguished 
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names, which further reference will made, were read 
there. 

The original charter was granted the year 1552, and provided 
for only one school, but two centuries afterwards, 1750, the 
governors perceived that school was not enough for the 
largely increased needs the town. They therefore founded sev- 
eral branch schools, but were soon obliged close them, for 
founding them they had exceeded the powers given them the 
charter. After the lapse nearly another century, Act 
Parliament was passed which branch schools for elementary 
education were founded. these, two were opened the year 
1838, one the following year, and the fourth 1852. These 
elementary schools did their work very well, but when national 
scheme primary education was established 1870, the work 
hitherto done the branch schools was taken the Na- 
schools. consequence this, the governors decided 
raise the standard the branch schools, and remove them 
other parts the town. 

very recent years vacancies the governing body were 
filled, they occurred, but 1878 the Charity 
Commissioners framed new scheme, whereby twenty-one 
ernors were entrusted with the control the school 
numerous branches. The Birmingham Town Council chooses 
eight these; each the Universities Oxford, Cambridge 
and London one; the assistant masters the school one; and 
the twelve thus elected choose the rest. Until the new scheme 
went into operation education the great school and its branches 
had been entirely free, the whole expense being defrayed from 
the school revenues, but now fees are charged. 1873, before 
the new scheme took effect, the grammar school consisted three 
departments, the classical, the English commercial 
lower school. The classes were numbered from one downward, 
the first-class being the highest. 

the classical department their were 214 boys, divided into 
eleven classes taught Oxford Cambridge graduates. Classes 
one and two were taught the head master himself, with some 
assistance from masters special subjects. For the purposes 
instruction mathematics the boys were redistributed into sets,” 
the basis their varying mathematical attainments. 
special interposition Providence, always seemed me, the 
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boys the head master’s classes were not subject this redistri- 
bution, that and others like were saved the 
being lower “set” than our position the school would 
have made pleasant for us. 
The English department was under the charge the second 
master, and contained about 200 boys divided into ten 
Here Greek was taught, and much less Latin than the 
classical department. For mathematical work the boys were 
redivided into ten the lower school, which was pre- 
paratory the Classical and English departments, there were 120 
boys and six classes. 
Chemistry and chemical physics were taught Fellow the 
Royal Society, who was well-known for his original investigations, 
and for his ardent advocacy the endowment research. 
Drawing and writing were also taught, nine prizes for the former 
subject, and dozen for the latter being distributed Midsum- 
mer each year. French was taught graduate the Uni- 
versity France, and German graduate German Uni- 


versity. 
The boys the upper classes the classical department were 
prepared for entrance Oxford Cambridge, the members 


the first class almost invariably winning scholarships some col- 
lege one other university. take the boys the first 
class 1873 examples, the head boy, called the captain the 
school, was scholar Brasenose College, the next was 
scholar Trinity College, Cambridge, and now Fellow 
Trinity Hall; the third was scholar, and now Fellow 
Christ’s College, Cambridge; the fourth was Exhibitioner 
Magdalen Hall now Hertford College Oxford; the fifth 
Scholar and now Fellow Emmanuel College, Cambridge. The 
sixth went Cambridge, but whether Scholar not cannot 
say: the seventh was Bible-clerk Queen’s College, Oxford, and 
received the usual emoluments scholar, subject only the per- 
formance some duties connection with the college chapel 
the eighth and ninth were and the tenth was 
New College, Oxford. last was High Churchman, and while 
yet undergraduate, became Roman Catholic: being received 
into the Church Cardinal Manning, was forbidden return 
the University, fears being, doubtless, entertained that the 
liberal spirit Oxford culture might sap his obedience the 
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church. The eleventh and last member the first class was 
student University College, Oxford. 

midsummer each year three fellows and tutors some 
college Oxford Cambridge were appointed examine the 
upper classes, and according their report the school scholar- 
ships, exhibitions and prizes were awarded. The school had 
eleven exhibitions, the value $250 each per annum, 
held for four years boy some college Oxford 
Cambridge, and three scholarships the same value tenable 
Oxford only. Special prizes were given annually Bishop Lee 
Bishop Manchester— for knowledge the Greek Testa- 
ment; Canon Lightfoot Bishop Durham 
for the study Thucydides, the Greek historian; the govern- 
ors the school for English verse, English essay, Greek verse, 
Greek prose, Latin verse and Latin prose: and the wealthy 
glass-maker, Mr. Chance, for the study the Bible English 
and the New Testament Greek. The winner the Eng- 
lish verse prize 1873 afterwards won the Newdigate prize for 
English poem two consecutive years Cambridge. 

Under the charity commissioner’s scheme many alterations have 
been introduced into the old school, the chief which are 
follows: The old grammar school New street with its classical 
and English departments and lower school now divided into 
high school for boys, and high school for girls. the boys’ 
high school there are 320 pupils. The entrance fee $2.50, and 
the tuition fee $45.00 per annum, payable three installments. 
But these 320 boys one-third are elected foundation scholar- 
ships, which entitle the holders receive all the benefits the 
school gratuitously. The girls’ high school numbers 200 pupils, 
the entrance examination and the fees being the same for the girls 
for the boys. Exhibitions and scholarships tenable the uni- 
versities and places higher learning are awarded annually. 

The work which used formerly done the English 
commercial department, and the branch schools after the stand- 
ard work was raised now done the grammar 
schools for boys, which there are three different parts 
Birmingham. The pupils these three schools together number 
850. There are four grammar for girls, which there are 
all 720 girls. The boys and girls the grammar schools are 
prepared for the Oxford and Cambridge local examinations, and 
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for the matriculation examination the University London. 
The locals and the London matric.,” the examinations are 
colloquially termed, are chosen many schools England 
affording very satisfactory means spurring their pupils 
work, and furnishing valuable test outside examiners 
the work done. 

The income King Edward’s school derived from its endow- 
ment amounted 1884 $130,000, and from fees $21,000, 
making total annual revenue $151,000, and this great income 
constantly growing larger the increase value real prop- 
erty Birmingham. the end the century expected 
that the governors the school will have their disposal about 
quarter million dollars year. 

The school has always held very high place, and its 
have gained many honors, both the universities and 
after life. the half century from 1819 1870 twenty-two 
fellowships were gained various colleges Cambridge sixty- 
five scholarships and exhibitions, besides Chancellor’s medals and 
the university prizes for Greek ode, Latin ode, Latin essay, Greek 
epigram, Greek Testament, moral philosophy, etc. Guest, old 
Birmingham boy, became master Caius College, Cambridge 
Lightfoot, senior classic and Fellow Trinity College, was 
appointed Lord Bishop Durham, the appointment being made 
directly, and not, almost always the case, translation from 
less important bishopric. Though did not live long enjoy 
his well-earned promotion, left behind him the reputation 
having been one the ablest bishops the English church dur- 
ing this century. His school-fellow and class-mate, West- 
cott, after winning almost all the honors the university had 
bestow upon classical and theological scholar, became Fellow 
Trinity College, and Regius Professor Divinity the Uni- 
versity. succeeded Lightfoot the bishopric Durham, and 
earned European reputation his brilliant and profound the- 
ological works. 

Mr. Charles Astor Bristed, who, after graduating Yale went 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and took the second place 
the second the classical honor list, his book entitled, 
“Five years English University,” says Birmingham school: 
five years sent five scholars the highest note, whom 
all were Fellows Trinity, four senior classics (alone brack- 
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eted), and two double firsts, besides some high for 
mathematics well classics were attended there. They 
were mostly what would called slashing men, who could 
great deal and well, though there was considerable variety 
among them, little uniformity method, and much originality.” 
Holden, Birmingham boy, Mr. Bristed, who was his 
contemporary Trinity, writing the examination before the list 
came out, says: was one the candidates for senior classic, 
read almost everything, and written verse ever since was 
twelve years old. His learning was great, his composition wonder- 
fully rapid and elegant, his taste generally unexceptionable. 
translating passage Theophrastus set the examination paper 
wrote his notes Latin, and got his paper exactly 
were editing the translated the lines Aubrey 
Vere beginning 
Again those sounds sweep 
Crushing the air 

into fifteen Latin lines, alternately choriambic trimeters and 
tetrameters, less than hour. Rendall, also Birming- 
ham boy and Trinity man, Mr. Bristed says: was much 
behind Holden speed, elegance and quantity knowledge, 
but fearfully accurate, never forgetting anything had once 
learned.” When the honor list came out, Rendall and Holden 
were bracketed senior classics, the accuracy and thoroughness 
the former having raised him position equality with his 
more brilliant and dashing school-fellow. 

Another excellent scholar was Charles Evans, whose tuition 
the present writer owes the greater part his classical knowl- 
edge. was senior classic 1847, first Chancellor’s Medallist, 
and Fellow Trinity. became assistant master Rugby 
School, and then head master his old school Birmingham. 
1873 retired the “ease with dignity comfortable 
rectory Solihull, country town about eight miles distant from 
Birmingham. His wife was daughter Dr. Prince Lee, once 
head master Birmingham school, and afterwards Lord Bishop 
Manchester. 

The men have mentioned were all senior classics, that is, 
first the first class the classical tripos their year; but the 
most distinguished living Birmingham boys took only the 
eighth place the first class his year, though this place did 
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not fairly represent his merit, for the competition for the Chan- 
cellor’s two medals, which are given annually for high classical 
attainments, took the first medal, which almost always falls 
the senior classic, though the second medal does sometimes fall 
man low seventh eighth the honor list. became 
Fellow Trinity, assistant master Rugby school, and 
head master Wellington College. Then the Earl Beacons- 
field appointed him bishop the newly restored See Truro, 
and afterwards, though strong Tory, was selected Glad- 
stone Archbishop Canterbury. Thus the grammar school boy 
became Primate all England, enjoys income year, 
and the first subject the Queen next the members the 
Royal family. 

During the past fifty sixty years the school has had six se- 
nior classics, and about twenty-five other men the first class 
the classical honor list. But, though has had several good math- 
ematicians, and least one family remarkable mathematical 
boys, has never had senior wrangler, that is, the first man 
the first class the mathematical honor list. the three broth- 
ers Allcock the eldest was eighteenth wrangler, that is, eighteenth 
the first class, was ninth wrangler, and 
was third. two last became Fellows Emmanuel 
College, which all the brothers were scholars. 
now assistant master Eton, and prominent man the 
cricketing world. 

Oxford was means favorite university with Birming- 
ham boys Cambridge, but the school has had some good men 
there also. Between the years 1836 and 1870, there record 
seven university scholarships and seven university prizes and 
between 1838 and 1869 twelve fellowships various colleges 
were gained old Birmingham boys. The most brilliant Bir- 
mingham boy Oxford was Linwood, Christ Church, who 
won the four principal university scholarships, the Hertford for 
Latin, the Ireland for Greek, the Craven for attainments both 
languages, and the Borlen for knowledge the Sanskrit lan- 
guage and literature. For the variety his attainments 
Chavasse should certainly mentioned. The following honors 
are set down his name: open scholarship Balliol, (the 
most distinguished college the university from the point 
view learning) the Johnson and Denyer Theological scholar- 
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ship, the Ellerton Theological scholarship, the Ellerton Theologi- 
cal essay all open competition any student the univer- 
sity second class the Honor School Humaniores, 
first class Jurisprudence and Modern History, first class 
Greek and Latin third class mathematics, and 
Fellowship University College. 

Theodore Child, Theoc.” signs himself, the Paris 
correspondent the York Sun, and frequent contributor 
American periodical literature. the author 
Holidays,” The Art Dining,” which great authori- 
ty, and recently elaborately illustrated volume describing 
his travels South America. has also published volume 
essays art and artistic criticism. was 
Birmingham school the present writer. won school exhi- 
bition, open scholarship, and special exhibition for Greek 
Waldham College, Oxford also second class honors Greek and 
Latin literature. has livedin Paris since his graduation 
1876, and well known graceful and accurate 
other very widely known Birmingham boy Grant Allen, author 
several books subjects connected with the Darwinian theory 
evolution, brilliant essayist scientific and social topics and 
strong novelist. 


COMENIUS, THE EVANGELIST MODERN 
PEDAGOGY. 


WILL. MONROE, PALO ALTO, CAL. 


HEN great men die the world usually takes pause for 

moment seriously consider what was the life 
the dead that lifted them above the ordinary level. when 
John Amos Comenius died. allowed his body rest 
forgotten grave Naarden, Holland, for two hundred years, the 
figure constituting the only epitaph upon his Dr. Butler, 
after giving the significant figure the stream losing itself the 
arid desert and then reappearing with gathered force and volume 
lend its fertilizing power the surrounding country, 
Human history rich analogies this natural phenomenon, 
and Comenius the history education furnishes its example. 


Child has just died Persia the cholera. ED.] 
Vrbka. Leben und Sehicksale des Johann Znaim, 1892. 
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The great educational revival our century, and particularly 
our generation, has shed the bright light scholarly investigation 
into all the dark places, and to-day, the three hundredth anni-. 
versary his birth, the fine old Moravian bishop being honored 
wherever teachers gather together and wherever education the 

The whole tone and tendency education the latter part 
the sixteenth century and the first half the seventeenth favored 
classical studies. Greek and Latin were almost the sole subjects 
discipline and and these were taught not 
living organic whole, fitted and complete for the service life, 
but collection dried specimens tabulated and arranged 
the ingenuity Bacon had pointed out that 
things should taught instead words, and Ratich had declared 
that education should realistic rather than humanistic; but 
was reserved for Comenius the evangelist modern 
pedagogy, adapt realism education, and emphasize the 
importance sense-training and the acquisition knowledge 
first hand. not dwell the garden Eden,” asks, 
well our predecessors Why should not use our eyes, 
and ears, and noses well they; and why need other 
teachers than these learning know the works nature? 
Why should not, instead these dead books, open the 
children the living book nature? Why not open their under- 
standing the things themselves, that from them from 
ing springs, many streamlets may flow?” Again; object 
study must real, true, useful thing, capable making 
impression upon the senses and the apprehension. This neces- 
sary that may brought into communication with the senses 
visible, with the eyes; audible, with the ears; odorous, 
with the nose; sapid, with the taste; tangible, with the 
touch. The knowledge must with the 
Thus Comenius proclaims himself the evangelist realistic edu- 
cation, and this was the precursor Pestalozzi and the 
modern advocates scientific and industrial training. 

Christian pansophy, the condensation and systematization 


1Nicholas Murray Butler. The Place Comenius the History Education. Pro- 
ceedings the Department Superintendence the National Educational Associa- 
tion. Brooklyn, 1892. 

Browning. Introduction the History Educational Theories. New 
York, 1888. 

von Raumer. Geschichte der Padagogik. Gutersloh, 1890. 
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all knowledge into one body science, outlined his Great 
Didactic, was the chief aim and desire the Moravian reformer’s 
life. was planned while was yet the full possession his 
powers, before misfortune had hampered his usefulness 
secution made him wanderer. was begun early 1628, 
when was less than thirty-six years old; and, Raumer aptly 
remarks, the most profound all his pedagogical works. 
The purpose the Great Didactic best told Comenius him- 
self this invocation early edition: May the guiding 
star and rudder our Didactic this: search out and 
discover rule accordance with which teachers teach less and 
learners learn more; the schools contain less noise and confusion, 
but more enjoyment and solid progress the Christian state suffer 
less from all pervading gloom, discord and derangement, but 
find more order, light, peace and All children, rich 
and poor, high and low, boys and girls, must instructed 
schools. Each must learn everything, for each microcosm. 
Instruction must begin early youth, proceeding step step 
proportion the development the powers, following the course 
nature. Examples should precede abstract rules. Reading 
and writing should learned together. The mother tongue 
should first learned, and then the language some other 
nation. Children should early taught that not the present, but 
everlasting life the object our being; that time but 
preparation for eternity. system education outlined 
the Great Didactic provides for four grades schools. The 
Mother school which shall cover the first six years the child’s 
life, laying the foundation for all that learn the later 
life. given simple lessons objects,— taught 
know stones, plants and animals; the names and uses the 
members his body distinguish light and darkness and col- 
ors; the geography the cradle, the room, the farm, the street 
and the field; trained moderation, purity and obedience, and 
taught say the Lord’s prayer. this first school the mother 
the teacher. The Primary school, which 
the years from six twelve; this peculiarly school the 
mother tongue. Here the child taught read write 
well; reckon far ordinary life will measure 
sing common melodies rote; the catechism; the Bible; 
very general knowledge history, especially the creation, the 
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fall man and the redemption; beginning cosmography, 
and knowledge trades and occupations.”! The Latin 
school, the years from twelve eighteen, during which 
time Latin, Greek and Hebrew shall taught. Physics should 
studied before abstract mathematics, because addressed the 
senses, and therefore easier for beginners. Ethics, and 
rhetoric are also included the course study for the Latin 
school. The University, where every department knowl- 
edge should taught men learned each his own depart- 
ment. learned men should bind themselves use their 
united powers promote the sciences and make new discov- 
How far these elaborate schemes have been realized may 
seen comparing the plans Comenius with the public 
school systems our own country and Germany. The Great 
Didactic appeared from the press Christophorus Conradus and 
Gabriel Roy, Amsterdam, 1657, together with his other 
didactic writings Latin, good, bad and indifferent.” was 
first written his native Sclav tongue, but owing the persecu- 
tions and oppressions Moravia and Bohemia, translated 
into Latin. original manuscript yet the archives 
Lissa, and was published the Sclavic language Prague 
1849, Bohemian society. 

While Comenius valued most highly the Great was 
his Janua Reserata method teaching Latin, that 
really made him famous. sprang into unexpected popularity 
and translations were promptly made into Latin, Greek, Bohemian, 
Polish, Swedish, Dutch, English, Spanish, Italian, French, Hun- 
garian, and the Asiatic languages Arabia, Turkey and Persia. 
brought Comenius into such repute that his writings and opin- 
ions educational reforms were eagerly sought England, 
Sweden, France, Holland, Hungary and America. Language- 
teaching was large part the schoolmaster’s work Comenius’ 
day, and language-teaching meant Latin the lower schools and 
Greek the schools where the more advanced students were 
taught. the preface the Janua says: Youth has been 
occupied for years with prolix and confused grammatical rules, 
and the same time crammed with the names things, without 


Barnard. The American Journal Education. Hartford, 1858. 
2J.A.Comenii. Janua Linguarum. Amsterdam, 1661. 
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tells us, the plan book William Bateus, Jesuit, the 
Hibernian College Salamanca, Spain. The edition the Janua 
before me! was published Amsterdam 1661, Apred Ludo 
vicum and Danielem Elzevirios. contains one hundred chap- 
ters one thousand sentences, five different languages, 
Latin, French, Spanish, Italian and German. The sentences are 
arranged parallel columns the Latin and French the page 
the left, the Spanish and Italian the page the right, and 
the German extending across the bottom both pages. Chapter 
one salutation which the reader assured that learning 
simply consists knowing distinctions and names things, and 
that attain this not difficult process. Chapter two treats 
the creation the world; chapter ninety-nine treats the 
end the world, and chapter one hundred, takes leave 
his reader few farewell remarks. The wretched methods 
teaching the Latin language doubtless had much with the 
general favor with which this book was received. Professor Lau- 
rie remarks this connection: Boys and masters were alike 
great severity discipline was practised, and after all 
was done, and all the years youth had been spent the study 
mainly one subject (Latin), the results were 
Primer though be, sheds broad light the whole field 
education,” President Stanley Hall’s characterization the 
Orbis Pictus, letter the writer. This famous picture book, 
the first effort fact teach children means pictures 
the progenitor long and varied line illustrated text- 
books popular our own day. The Orbis 
pared during his teaching experience Hungary; but 
cation was delayed three years for the want artist and 
engraver. was published Nuremburg 1657, one Michael 
Endter, and letter his publisher says: “It may 
observed that many our children grow weary their books, 
because these are overfilled with things which have explained 
the help words; things which the boys have never seen, and 
which the teachers know The Orbis Pictus but 


1This copy the Janua was kindly loaned Dr. Harris, Commissioner 
Education. the property the Bureau Education; and, far know, the 


Laurie. John Amos Comenius, Bishop the Moravians: His Life and 
tional Works. Boston, 1885. 


Joh. Amos Comenii. Orbis Sensualium Pictus. Translated into English Charles 
Hoole, London, 1777. 
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illustrated and simplified edition the Janua; and while the 
later once famous book now great rarity, the former continues 
the model for the innumerable illustrated books which for 
three centuries have invaded the schools.”! Mr. Bardeen has 
given American teachers excellent reprint? this first child’s 
picture book. 

Great are the reforms suggested the Great Didactic, the 
Janua, and the Orbis Pictus, yet these are equalled not surpassed 
that incomparable pedagogical treatise, The School 
published early 1633. This essay the education 
youth during their first six years; and suggestive guide 
mothers and teachers little ones, few books have appeared 
any language better calculated inspire and assist those engaged 
the high and holy mission teaching little children. And 
with Mr. Quick one can but regret that Benham’s excellent trans- 
this valuable treatise should fall into undeserved neglect. 
Here are some the titles chapters this little book: 
being most precious gift from God, ought claim 
our most watchful IV. what things children ought 
exercised that, their sixth year, they may found 
proficient those things. How sound and prosperous 
health offspring may obtained. VIII. should 
instructed speaking, and the skillful use language. 
IX. How they should formed uprightness morals. 
XII. How they ought prepared for the public schools. 
The spirit the book indicated this quotation the title- 
page, from the writings the Great Teacher Nazareth: 
“Suffer little children come unto and forbid them not, for 
such the kingdom God.” The book dedicated, “To 
Pious, Christian Parents, Tutors and Guardians, and all upon 
whom the charge children incumbent.” discussing the 
early need physical training, says: certain author 
advises that ought pray for sound mind sound body.’ 
But ought labor well pray.” the quotation that 


ton, 1886. 

Amos Comenius. The Orbis Pictus. Edited Bardeen. Syracuse, 1887. 

during their First Six Years, which prefixed sketch the Life the author, 
Daniel Benham. London, 1858. 


Hebert Quick. Essays Educational Reformers. Cincinnati, 1883. 
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whole Kindergarten system seems foreshadowed and 
this, one hundred and fifty years before Froebel 
Whoever has within his house youth exercising themselves 
these three departments (1, faith and piety: uprightness 
respect morals; knowledge language and arts), possesses 
Garden which celestial plantlets are sown, watered, bloom 
and flourish; studio the Holy Spirit, which elaborates 
and polishes those vessels mercy, those instruments glory, 
that them, lively images God, the rays His eternal 
and infinite power, wisdom and bounty may shine more and more. 
How inexpressibly blessed are parents such paradise 
Besides these, Comenius advocated other reforms touching the 
inner organization the schools, milder methods discipline 
and the grouping and relating subjects taught. Professor 
Hanus his admirable paper! says: urged still 
another important reform the matter and method teaching, 
the wisdom which are just learning toappreciate. This was 
the correlation and the different subjects the 
throughout the pupil’s entire career, while taking due 
account individual capacities and tastes. justly stigmatize 
mechanical and unproductive, course study method 
teaching, that presents geography without history, and both inde- 
pendent language and literature. Comenius said, The 
studies lifetime must ordered that they form single 
whole which everything has sprung from single 
Comenius was the fullest and best sense that word 
educator the evangelist modern pedagogy, Herder 
patriot was,” says Dr. Hark,? famous educator, scholar and 
author, whom princes loved honor; but before all else was 
Bishop the Unitas Fratrum. Yet should make great 
mistake did suppose that his restless zeal and untiring labors 
were prompted only pity and the desire temporary 
relief the oppressed. His motive was deeper, higher one.” 
not preached, but lived well the nobler faith 
common brotherhood, that the close his work could 


1Paul Hanus. The Permanent Influence Comenius. Educational Review. New 
York, March, 1892. 

John Max Hark. Private Life and Personal Characteristics Comenius. Proceed- 
ings the Department Superintendence the National Educational Association. 
Brooklyn, 1892. 
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say with great force and truthfulness: can from the 
bottom heart that these forty years aim has been simple 
and unpretending, indifferent whether teach taught, 
admonish admonished, willing act the part teacher 
disciple disciples where progress may possible.” Such was 
the simplicity the character John Amos Comenius, whose 
very name seemed for generations have passed from the memory 
the living, and the record whose noble life-work was long 
buried deep the dust oblivion. the two hundredth anni- 
versary his death there was reared his memory fine peda- 
gogical library and during the present year, the three 
hundredth anniversary his birth, educators, Moravians, and 
Bohemians the world over have met honor his memory and 
reflect upon the vast significance his life and teachings.? 
Robert. Notice sur Jean Amos Coménius ses Idées Humanitaires 
Pédagogiques. Revue Pédagogique, Paris, 1881, Fevrier, 1882. 


Keller. Monatshefte der Comenius-Gesellschaft. und 
August, 1892. 


RUTH WARD KAHN, RICO, COL. 


Our hopes youth are like those roseate shadows 
Cast the sunlight the dewy grass 

When first the fair morn opes her purple eyes 
They seem gigantic and yet graceful shades 
Touched with bright our sun life 
Rises toward meridian, less and less 

Grow the bright, tremulous shadows, till last 
the hot dust and noontide.of our day 

They all are lost. 
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WILLIAMS, A., GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


ingenious book did much extend the reputation its 
author, and was indeed held extravagant esteem. Speaking 
Kames, Dr. Rees says, his Cyclopedia, His great work, The 
Elements Criticism,’ truly original performance, and 
while, discarding all arbitrary rules literary composition drawn 
from authority, establishes new theory upon the principles 
human nature.” life Lord Wodehouselee takes 
similar tone while criticising Harris’s estimate Aristotle’s 
position the history rhetoric. his Philological Enquir- 
ies,’ Harris calls Aristotle the Father Criticism, and imme- 


diately goes explain that means philosophical criticism. 
the epithet philosophical, Lord Wodehouselee takes strong 


maintaining that Aristotle’s rules are based simply 
authority, that all the Stagirite aimed was expound the prac- 
tice the great classics. Nor will admit that much was done 
later rhetoricians, such Demetrius Phalereus, Dionysius 
Halicarnassus, and Longinus develop philosophical criticism. 
opposition this formulating use and wont, puts 
Kames’s method expounding general principles and then 
applying these particular cases. This method illustrates 
rather fully quotations. One these, taken from the section 
“Causes the Passions Fear and Anger,” may given 
here. anger frequently raised bodily pain, 
stroke, for example, tender part, which, ruffling the tem- 
per, and unhinging the mind, its tone similar anger; and 
when man thus beforehand disposed anger, not nice 

nor scrupulous about the person who gave the stroke, 

however accidentally, inflammable temper held proper 

object, merely for having occasioned the pain. still more 

remarkable, that stock stone which hurt, becomes 
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atoms. ‘The passion, indeed, that case, can but single 
for being entirely irrational, must vanish with the first 
reflection. Nor that irrational effect confined bodily 
internal distress, when excessive, may the occasion effects 
equally irrational. Perturbation mind, occasioned the 
apprehension having lost dear friend, will, fiery temper, 
produce momentary sparks anger against that very friend, 
however innocent. Thus Shakespeare the Tempest 

Sit down and rest. 

Ev’n here will put off hope, and keep 

longer for flatterer: drown’d 

Whom thus stay find, and the sea mocks 

Our frustrate search land. Well, let him go. 

Se. iii. 
The final words, Well, let him go,” are expression 

impatience and anger Ferdinand, whose absence greatly dis- 
tressed his father, dreading that was lost the storm. This 
nice operation the human mind, Shakespeare exhibited 
upon another occasion, and finely painted the tragedy 
Othello. dark hints and suspicious circumstances, had 
roused Othello’s jealousy which, however, appeared too slightly 
founded vented upon Desdemona, its proper object. The 
perturbation and distress mind thereby occasioned, produced 
momentary resentment against Iago, considered occasioning the 
jealousy, though innocent 


Villain, sure thou prove love whore; 
sure it: give ocular proof, 

the wrath eternal soul 

Thou hadst been better have been born dog, 

‘Than answer wrath. 

Othello Make see’t; or, the least, prove it, 
That the probation bear hinge loop 

hang doubt on: woe upon thy life! 

thou dost slander her and torture me, 
Never pray more: abandon all remorse: 

head horrors accumulate 

deeds make heav’n weep, ali earth amazed 

For nothing thou damnation add 

Greater than that. Othello, Act Se. viii. 


This blind and absurd effect anger more gaily illustrated 
Addison, story, the dramatis persone which are 
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cardinal and spy retained pay for intelligence. The cardinal 
represented minuting down the particulars. spy begins 
with low voice, Such one the advocate whispered one 
his friends within hearing, that your eminence was very 
great and after having given his patron time take 
down, adds, That another called him mercenary rascal, 
public conversation.” The cardinal replies, Very well,” and 
bids him on. spy proceeds, and loads him with reports 
the same nature, till the cardinal rises fury, calls him 
impudent scoundrel and kicks him out the room. 

meet with instances every day resentment raised loss 
play, and wreaked the cards dice. But anger, furious 
passion, satisfied with connection still slighter than that 
cause and effect; which Congreve, the Mourning Bride, 
gives one beautiful 

Gonzalez Have comfort. 

own tongue that could not move his 

these weak hands that could not hold him here, 

For gone doom Alphonso’s death. Act IV., Se. viii. 

That Kames himself considered this method novel clear from 
his introduction Rude ages exhibit the triumph authority 
over reason: philosophers anciently were divided into sects, being 
Epicureans, Stoics, Pythagoreans, Sceptics; the 
speculative relied further their own judgment but choose 
leader, whom they implicitly followed. later times, happily, 
reason hath obtained the ascendant men now assert their native 
privilege thinking for themselves and disdain ranked 
any sect, whatever the science. forced exempt criti- 
cism, which, what fatality know not, continues less 
slavish its principles, nor less submissive authority, than 
was celebrated French critic, gives many 
rules, but can discover better foundation for any them, than 
the practice merely Homer and Virgil, supported the 
authority Aristotle: strange! that long work, should 
never once have stumbled upon the question, whether, and how 
far, these rules agree with human nature. could not surely 
his opinion, that these poets, however eminent for genius, were 
entitled give law mankind; and that nothing now remains 
but blind obedience their arbitrary will; writing they fol- 
lowed rule, why should they imitated? they studied 
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nature, and were obsequious rational principles, why should 
these concealed from us?” Lord Wodehouselee suggests, 
however, that the germinal idea may have been got from Hutche- 
son’s “Inquiry into the Original our Ideas Beauty and 
Virtue.” 

This estimate the originality the Elements Criticism 
exaggerated. Compared with such books Wilson’s Art 
Retorique,” and Hobbes’ Brief the Art Rhetorick,” 
strikingly independent method, but means the pro- 
totype philosophical criticism. Lord Wodehouselee admits 
that one instance, the chapter, namely, hyperbator, Lon- 
ginus has illustrated this kind criticism, but underrates the 
analytical power what Mr. Lang justly calls noble frag- 
ment” the sublime. Comparing Longinus, Dionysius 
Halicarnassus, and Aristotle Dr. Gerard observes his 
Essay Taste,” “that the first peculiarly excelled 
bility, the second refinement, and the last correctness and 
enlargement.” None will deny the high-souled man that wrote 
sympathetically the Sublime whether Longinus, the tutor 
Zenobia, some unknown unusual share sensibility, 
but had withal sound faculty. One Lord Wode- 
houselee’s illustrations Kames’s plan selected from the sec- 
tion Co-existent Emotions and Passions,” while another section 
the devoted the “External Signs Emo- 
tions and Passions.” Now, the fundamental thoughts these 
sections may found Longinus’ chapter the choice the 
most striking circumstances, where among other 
extracts occurs Sappho’s fine ode, deem that man divinely 
further, Lord Wodehouselee misses the very essence 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric,” and overlooks important passages 
the Poetic.” Rhetoric derived Aristotle from Dialectic 
and and them erected the great body his supposi- 
tion. Moreover, while scientific method shows itself distinetly 
only the first and second books Aristotle’s Rhetoric,” 
also present, though unobtrusively, the third book. The 
seventh chapter, for example, that book, the becoming 
style,” contains much the same kind remarks Lord Wode- 
houselee praises Kames. Poetic,” again, find 
Aristotle, like Kames, pointing out why imitation, even the imi- 
tation what disagreeable, pleasing, and speculating the 
fundamental principles beauty and tragedy. true, 
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however, that his successors show little the faculty, 
and strive atone for its absence accumulating material. 
Dionysius Halicarnassus, for example, dissatisfied with Aris- 
totle’s division speeches into deliberative, forensic and epideictic, 
prefers consider speeches with reference the various effects 
that may spoken about, while, from Vossius’ summary the 
later rhetoricians’ work, one infers that was barren sug- 
gestiveness. oratory, Cicero writes copiously, enthusiastically, 
and, certain cases hereafter referred to, with fresh practi- 
cal point, while Quintilian exhausts the whole training the 
speaker; yet Lord Wodehouselee correct putting low esti- 
mate their analytic treatment style. But, much later 
period, the French writers revived this treatment, and, the 
the “Elements was published, there was 
available considerable amount valuable French criticism, and 
Kames refers his Traité Beau,” Crousaz 
had discoursed beauty with much minute Bonhours, 
Dubos, Tartenelle and others had written voluminously 
oric and cognate subjects, and were all carefully read our 
Scottish rhetoricians. Some one has said that Lord Kames was 
indebted Bonhours for the conception and for much the con- 
tents his Elements Criticism.” This questionable; but 
one cannot read Bonhours and Dubos without being reminded 
Kames’s disquisitions. His exposition, for example, the 
Emotions caused Fiction,” quite the vein the 
explanation given Dubos, critiques sur 
Poesie sur Peinture,” the effect produced poems 
and pictures, and now and again borrows very directly. But 
infinitely too much may made all such resemblances. The 
object the historical remarks made here simply show that 
Lord Wodehouselee makes too large claim when credits 
Kames with originating philosophical criticism. point fact, 
this kind criticism was fairly common the literature Kames 
read, and his indebtedness his French studies very obvious, 
but after all the question is, how far Kames carried his subject 
beyond the point where found it. 

The plan the “Elements Criticism” very simple: 
Kames first discusses certain propositions with reference the 
intellect and the feelings, and then proceeds apply the fine 
arts his laws mental states. the side intellect, his point 
that our ideas are associated connection and Cause 
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and effect. contiguity time place, high and low, prior and 
posterior, resemblance, contrast and thousand other relations, 
connect things together without end. single thing appears 
solitary and altogether devoid the only difference 
that some are intimately connected, some more slightly some 
breast every man principle order, which governs the 
arrangement his perception, his ideas and his actions. 
With regard perceptions, observe that, things equal 
indifferent what order they surveyed. But, things 
unequal rank, our tendency view the principal subject before 
descend its accessories ornaments, and the superior before 
inferior independent; are equally averse enter into 
minute consideration constituent parts, till the thing first 
surveyed whole. need scarce added that our ideas are 
governed the same principle, and that, thinking reflecting 
upon number objects, naturally follow the same order 
when actually survey them.”, This fully explained and its 
bearing criticism illustrated examples. the side feel- 
ing, discusses the emotions and passions for the purpose 
ascertaining their cause, their character pleasure pain, their 
growth and decay, their effect upon each other, their influence 
upon action, perception, opinion and belief, their nature when 
evoked fiction; all this copiously illustrated literary 
extracts the manner the passage already quoted where 
considers anger. This introductory discussion men 
tal states well executed, thoroughly interesting piece work. 
will presently considered its bearing the rest the 
book. The introduction over, the author then maps out the 
treatise proper: Having general emotions and 
passions, proceed more narrow inspection such them 
serve unfold the principles the fine arts. the prov- 
ince writer upon ethics give full enumeration all the 
passions and each separately assign the nature, the cause, 
the gratification and the effects. Buta treatise ethics not 
province: carry view further than the elements 
criticism, order show that the fine arts are subject 
reasoning well taste. extensive work would ill suit 
limited; and confine this work within moderate 
bounds, the following plan may contribute: The observation 
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made above, that things are the causes emotions means 
their properties and attributes, furnisheth hint for distribution 
instead painful and tedious examination the several 
passions and emotions. purpose confine inquiries such 
attributes, relations and circumstances the fine arts are 
chiefly employed raise agreeable emotion. Attributes single 
objects, the most simple, shall take the lead; followed 
with particulars which, depending relation, are not found 
single objects. Despatching next some coincident matters, 
proceed chief aim; which establish practical rules for 
the fine arts, derived from principles previously established.” 
Under qualities single objects are included beauty, grandeur 
and sublimity, motion and force, novelty, the risible; under rela- 
tion, resemblance and uniformity and variety, con- 
gruity and propriety; under coincident matters, dignity and 
grace, ridicule, wit, custom and habit; then practical 
observations literature, gardening and architecture. 

practical treatise, the arrangement the matter not 
rigidly determined logic, and, since choice possible, the 
arrangement preferred that which will best promote the 
end view. Kames does not seem have made the best choice. 
Mr. Gosse has said that “in the present day, Lord Kames 
read all, for his ingenious and acute speculation into the 
sources pleasure,” and this speculation the plan 
the “Elements Criticism” readily itself. Mr. Gosse 
has also said that “some parts the work men like Lord 
Kames and Hurd are good and readable literature, though not 
very useful criticism; most deliberately con- 
demned empirical, dull and leaving out 
discussion the only elements worthy included.” Applied 
Kames, this criticism too sweeping: yet, must admit that 
was enamored his analysis that developed for its 
own sake, carrying on, times, the chapter Dignity 
and Grace, after somewhat ridiculous fashion, and, which 
more serious, allowing interfere with the purpose the 
book. This result due the fact that spends much 
energy upon the analysis that contents himself with inadequate 
practical application. For example, the principle expounded 
the opening chapter the book, the principle order con- 
nection, the very highest importance composition, fact 
well known Kames, his criticisms show. Every work 
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art,” says, that conformable the natural course our 
ideas, far agreeable: and every work art that reverses 
that course, far disagreeable.” Hence required every 
such work, that, like organic system, its parts orderly 
arranged and mutually connected, bearing each them relation 
the whole, some more intimate, some less, according their 
when due regard had these particulars, have 
sense just composition, and far are pleased with 
formance. Homer defective order and connection; and 
Peridas more remarkably. Regularity, order and connection are 
painful restraints bold and fertile imagination; and are not 
patiently submitted to, but after much culture and discipline. 
Horace there fault more eminent than want connection 
instances are without the first fourteen lines Ode 
Lib. mentions several towns and districts, more the 
taste some than others: the remainder the Ode, 
Plancus exhorted drown his wine. Having narrowly 
escaped death the fall tree, this poet takes occasion 
observe justly that, while guard against some dangers, are 
exposed others cannot foresee: ends with displaying the 
power music. The parts Ode XVI., Lib. ii., are loosely 
connected disfigure poem otherwise extremely beautiful. 
The 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 11th, 24th 27th Odes the third book, lie 
open all them the same censure. The first Satire, book 
scarce agreeable: commences with important How 
happens that people, though much satisfied with themselves, 
are seldom with their rank condition. After illustrating the 
observation sprightly manner several examples, the author, 
forgetting his subject, enters upon declamation against avarice, 
which pursues till the line 108, then makes apology for 
wandering, and promises return his subject; but avarice 
having got possession his mind, follows out that theme 
the end, and never returns the question proposed the begin- 
ning. Virgil’s Georgics, though esteemed the most complete 
work that author, the parts are ill connected, and the transitions 
far from being sweet and easy. the first book deviates 
from his subject give description the five zones. The 
want connection here, well the description the prodi- 


gies that accompanied the death are scarce pardonable. 
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STUDY BROWNING’S POETRY. 
MAY MACKINTOSH, 


third volume Browning’s Poems! contains his longest 
poem: “The Ring and the Book.” Like many other 
Browning’s longer poems, impossible quote from with good 
effect and has been made familiar the reading public 
practised elocutionists late, that the only remark place here 
is, that was written after the death Mrs. Browning, and 
said have immortalized many her finer characteristic the 
picture the heroine, Pompilia. The Life and Letters Rob- 
ert Browning,” Mrs. Sutherland Orr, gives much interesting 
information the raison étre many his poems; and her 
history this poem particularly fine. 

The fourth volume introduces two very noteworthy poems 
and Easter Day.” Very different tone 
from each other, they yet give very fair idea the author’s 
religious convictions. 

The large divisions this volume are entitled respectively 
Men and Women originally collection fifty short poems, 
Lee’s Wife”;—and “Prince Savior 
Society.” 

The note-book holds the following quotations from the first 
mentioned division Men and Women,” Fra Lippo Lippi” 


We’re made that love 
First when see them painted, things have passed 
Perhaps hundred times, nor cared see, 
And they are better painted better us, 
Which the same thing. Art was given for 
God uses help each other so, 
Lending our minds out.” 


(Would not the last two lines make excellent class-motto 


Houghton, Mifflin Co.’s edition. 
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Andrea del Sarto, called The Faultless Painter.” 


painting from myself, and myself, 
Know what do, unmoved blame, 
their praise either. 


Ah, but man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Cleon. This poem much smoother than ordinary, and will 
repay careful whole. 
Cleon the poet, from the sprinkled isles, 


Lily lily, that o’erlace the sea, 
And laugh their pride when the light wave lisps Greece.’ 


And from the same poem most beautiful thought for those, who, 
like teachers, can never hope see the full results their work 


means perfection hid, 
teserved part, grace the 


fine dramatic episode. Norbert loves Con- 
stance, and seeking her unwittingly wins her royal mistress. 
nobly conceived, and nobly written. Some extracts are 
given. 
Norbert (to Constance.) 


Truth the strong thing. Let man’s life true! 


And the truth mine. 


Love has been long 
Subdued me, eating through and through, 


That now all me, and must have way. 
* * * * * 


This eve’s the time 
This eve intense with yon first trembling star, 
seem pant and reach; scarce aught between 
The earth that rises, and the heaven that bends. 

Norbert wishes make public his love for Constance, and 
ask her the Queen. Constance, knowing the Queen’s mistake, 
cannot bear become the cause such poignant suffering, and 
urges Norbert still keep their love secret, but without giving 
the true reason. She says, 


Women hate debt, men gift.” 
Implying that she owes the Queen her full term service, but 
her self-sacrifice fails, those who are sufficiently interested 
read the whole dramatic poem will find. 
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The Queen (before she 


How soon smile God can change the world! 
How are made for happiness how work 
Grows play winning fight! 


. * * * * * * * 
Norbert 
try the soul’s strength on, educe the man; 
Who keeps one end view makes all things serve.” 
From Lee’s Wife,” all the third poem, the Door- 


way good. 

From two other sections there are the note-book short quota- 
tions. 

Reading Book under the Cliffs 


Nothing can has been before. 
Better, call it, only not the same! 
draw one beauty into our heart’s core, 
And keep changeless! such our 
answered, Nevermore! 


Simple? this the old woe the world. 
Tune, whose rise and fall live and die 
Rise with it, then! Rejoice that man hurled 
From change change unceasingly, 

His wings never furled!” 


Among the Rocks. 


good smile the brown old earth, 
This autumn morning! How sets his bones 
bask the sun, and thrusts out knees and feet 
For the ripple run over its mirth; 
Listening the while, where the heap stones, 
The white breast the sea-lark twitters sweet.” 


Next the note-book come the five concluding verses Abt 
Vogler.” The explanatory sub-title this runs thus: 
After has been extemporizing upon the musical instrument 
his invention.” For some time supposed that this instrument 
must have been some kind rude organ; but positive infor- 
mation has hitherto been gained, and dictionary musical 
terms and names composers, speaks rather slightingly Abt 
Vogler,” that not likely was honored. However, 
other inquirers may more successful; and least, nothing can 
destroy the beauty the following lines: 
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Well, gone last, the palace music reared; 
Gone! and the good tears start, the praises that come too slow; 
For one assured first, one scarce can say that feared, 
That even gave thought, the gone thing was 
Never again! But more the kind, 
good, nay, better perchance: this your comfort me? 
me, who must saved because cling with mind 
the same, same self, same love, same God: ay, what was, shall be. 
Therefore whom turn but Thee, the ineffable Name? 
Builder and maker, Thou, houses not made with hands! 
What, have fear change from who art ever the same? 
Doubt that thy power can fill the heart that thy power expands? 
There shall never one lost good! What was, shall live before; 
The evil null, nought, silence implying sound. 
What was good, shall good, with, evil, much good more; 
the earth the broken ares; the heaven, perfect round. 
All have willed hoped dreamed good, shall exist 
Not its semblance, but itself; beauty, nor good, nor power 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the melodist, 
When eternity aflirms the conception hour. 
The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard, 
The that left the ground lose itself the sky, 
Are sent God the lover and the bard; 
Enough that heard once: shall hear and by. 
And what our failure here but triumph’s evidence 
For the fullness the days? Have withered agonized? 
Why else was thé pause prolonged but that singing might issue 
thence? 
Why rushed the in, but that harmony should prized? 
Sorrow hard bear, and doubt slow clear, 
Each sufferer says his sav, his scheme the weal and woe: 
But God has few whom whispers the ear; 
The rest may reason and welcome: musicians know. 
XII. 
Well, earth with me; silence resumes her reign: 
will patient and proud, and soberly acquiesce. 
Give the keys. feel for the common chord again, 
Sliding semitones, till sink the minor, yes, 
And blunt into ninth, and stand alien ground, 
Surveying awhile the heights rolled from into the deep; 
Which, hark, have dared and done, for resting-place found. 
The Major this life: so, now will try sleep. 


The poem entitled Rabbi Ben beginning, 
5 5 
Grow old along with me! 
The best yet be,” 


this volume, but too generally known for quotation. 
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Death the supposed passing scene St. 
John, the Beloved Disciple, most beautiful. should 
studied its entirety, although could not refrain from jotting 
down the most striking passages, which follow 


Noon’s light 
Reached there little, and would not lose 
The last what might happen his 


John speaks. 


Much that the first, deed and word 
Lay simply and sufficiently exposed 
Had grown, (or else soul had grown match 
Fed through such years, familiar with such light, 
Guarded and guided still see and speak 
new significance and fresh result) 
What first were guessed points, now knew stars, 
And named them the Gospel have writ. 


* * * *” * * 


Each spirit, that needs must bide its time 

Living and learning still years assist 

Which wear the thickness thin, and let men see 
* * * * * * *®? * 

for nothing grow old and weak, 

who God loves? 
* - * * * * * * 

Since things suffer change save God the Truth, 

Man apprehends Him newly each stage. 

Whereat earth’s ladder drops, its service done, 

And nothing shall prove twice what once was proved. 

You stick garden-plot with ordered twigs, 

show inside lie germs herbs unborn, 

And check the careless step would spoil their birth, 

But when herbs wave, the guardian twigs may go. 
* * * * * * 

For say, this death, and the sole death 

When man’s loss comes him through his gain, 

Darkness from light, from knowledge, ignorance, 

And lack love from love made manifest. 
* * * * * * * 

progress, wan’s distinctive mark alone, 
Not and not the beasts’: God is, they are, 
Man partly is, and partly hopes be.” 


great contrast the sample the wildest grotesque 
upon Setebos.” repulsively fine. 

Mr. Sludge, the Medium, was written ridicule Spiritual- 
istic frauds. 
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NOTES PRINCIPLES EDUCATION. 
MAcVICAR, LL.D., NEW YORK CITY. 
VI. 
THE FORMATION HABITS. 
Concluded.) 


47. Habits are formed the continuous and frequent repetition, 
under right conditions, the act state which given end 
accomplished. 


(a). There are three elements concerned the formation 
habits which must carefully noted; namely, the act state 
which the proposed end can accomplished, the intelligence which 
directs the act state accomplishing the given end, and the 
will power which the act state produced. ‘The process 
which the habit knitting acquired, for example, illustrates 
these three factors and substantially the way which all habits 
are formed. When the attempt first made this work the 
needles are directed every time the use the eye, and each 
motion produced act the will. Both the eye 
and the will are occupied this stage with the act 
performed that attention cannot given anything else. 
practice, however, the use both the eye and the will becomes 
less and less Finally long and continued practice 
they cease required except initiate the work. When this 
point reached, the intelligence and will being liberated, other 
matters can receive attention and freely discussed the same 
time the work hand progress. 

The length the interval time between the repeti- 
tions act state important factor the formation 
habits. For example, evident that the habit playing upon 
the piano can never acquired striking the keys given 
scale, their proper order, unlimited number times, assum- 
ing that key the scale touched oftener than once every 
ten days. is, therefore, not repetition alone that necessary 
form habits readily, but repetition with the interval time 
between the acts reduced its minimum. 
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(c). The repetition the act state involved must con- 
secutive. must also, order produce the best effect, 
continued, each time undertaken, long normal condi- 
tion the body and mind can maintained. The truth this 
position fully verified experience. habit any sort can 
acquired, within reasonable length time, when this condi- 
tion partially wholly neglected. Instances this neglect 
are frequent occurrence school work. The absence well- 
conducted drill exercises, which should consist chiefly syste- 
matic repetitions, example this kind. The evil conse- 
quences such neglect are very great, when take into account 
the fact that almost every work the pupil undertakes must 
reduced fixed habit, order practical value him 
after life. study arithmetic, grammar, rhetoric, logic, 
etc., are familiar examples this true that these sub- 
jects have practical educational value because the mental 
discipline they afford. But this not half their 
example, the discipline acquired gaining knowledge the 
principles and laws logic important, but the power and habit 
reasoning accordance with these principles and laws, whether 
they are formulated knowledge not, far more important. 
This, however, can only acquired doing, not knowing. 
The habit reasoning clearly and accurately the product 
persistent repetitions acts reasoning. 

The readiness with which habit formed depends upon 
variety conditions. Among these conditions may named 
age, constitutional tendencies, the relation the habit 
formed others already formed, the exactness with which the act 
state repeated, and. the intensity the consciousness the 
time each repetition. 


48. The power and influence habit shaping and executing 
our course life depend largely upon the conditions under which 
they are formed. 


(a). The truth this proposition included the fact that 
any past state experience body mind capable being 
reproduced its entirety the presence one more the 
elements which constituted part, the past, either the given 
state experience, the conditions through which was 
produced. The reproduction past knowledge laws asso- 
ciation universally admitted. But must noted here that 
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the application these laws not confined the reproduction 
knowledge. coextensive with every state, condition and 
operation the organs the body and the powers the 
mind, whether these states, conditions and operations are conscious 
unconscious. 

Keeping mind note should observed that the 
conditions under which habit formed constitute ever after- 
wards the natural stimuli for its exercise. Hence the presence 
one more these conditions necessarily tends produce such 
exercise. This simple but important law habit fully verified 
every person’s experience. For example, the case many, 
walking the condition which pioduces unconscious swinging 
the arms, and talking vigorously, unconscious gesticulation. 

The conditions under which habit can acquired may 
greatly varied. The habit graceful movements the body, 
may acquired the gymnasium, the parlor, under the 
guidance, example and instruction the dancing master. Each 
these sets conditions may successfully used for this pur- 
pose, but must noted that the conditions used determine very 
largely the power and influence the habit, when formed, upon 
the course life. Suppose the habit formed under the 
tuition the dancing master, the natural stimuli, pointed out 
note for the exercise the habit will then found 
such conditions were supplied the hence, this 
case, the social and public dance will have powerful influence 
upon the course life. 

Habits the mind, with reference the conditions under 
which they are acquired, are subject the same law 
the body. illustrate, take the habit clear and accurate rea- 
soning. This may acquired under very widely different condi- 
tions, indeed almost opposite conditions. the first place, the sub- 
ject matter which the mind may work forming the habit may 
varied almost indefinitely. Mathematics pure applied, physi- 
cal sciences, language, metaphysics, theology may each turn, 
combination, used for this the second place, the 
teacher, the living factor, enters prime condition. can vary 
the use the subject matter and direct and control the work the 
pupil pleasure. But this not all, cannot honest and true 


himself, and otherwise than introduce his own spirit doing 
the work, one the most important conditions, under which his 
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pupils form the habit. Now suppose the teacher atheist, 
deist, agnostic, or, not quite marked skeptic any 
one practical unbeliever God and His word, then 
what the results? Such teacher may form his pupils the 
habit clear and accurate reasoning, but this habit must exer- 
cised, ever after, subject the law the conditions under which 
was acquired. The pupil, while acquiring the habit, having been 
studiously exercised upon truth out proper relation the 
fountain and end all truth, will, course, after life, find 
pleasure and satisfaction exercising this habit upon everything 
but what pertains God and spiritual things. 

(e). The law the influence and power habits illustrated 
the foregoing notes fraught with peculiar importance reference 
all educational processes. the position enunciated can 
fully verified, believe can, then our course life depends 
quite much upon the way which our education 
conducted upon the knowledge and habits may acquire. 
What will after our education completed will not always 
what know best right what our habits qualify 
do, but what are disposed the change wrought 
the act acquiring this knowledge and these habits. 


PURE AND ELEVATED TASTES. 
word TASTE used several senses, which are impor- 
tant note. The following should carefully discriminated the one 
the other. 


(a). The word denotes the organ sense which per- 
ceive through contact the savor any substance. The seat 
this organ principally the tongue. 

(6). The word denotes the faculty the mind which 
perceive appreciate objects performances any kind the 
presence absence symmetry, order, beauty, proportion, adap- 
tation excellency whatever sort. 

(c). The word used denote the relish and con- 
sequent attraction repulsion which accompanies the exercise, 
defined and any organ sense faculty recep- 
tivity the mind. 

(d). The word taste also used denote the directive 
constructive faculty which our ideals symmetry, order, 
beauty, are realized. 
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50. The range our tastes coextensive with our entire being. 

(a). Tastes are natural and acquired. Each human being 
commences life the possession certain natural inherited 
tastes. These natural tastes assert themselves from the dawn 
life onwards. Their influence even infancy very marked. 
The child only few years frequently manifests extraordi- 
nary taste for certain line physical mental activity. Some, 
for example, show such taste for music, others for drawing, 
others for natural history, others for investigating the why and 
wherefore everything, others for certain amusements, others for 
certain courses conduct both good and bad, others, short, for 
the exercise some one more the possible natural activities 
receptivities the body and mind. much for some the 
facts regard natural let now note acquired tastes. 

(6). The range acquired tastes much greater than that 
the natural. There active receptive power body 
mind connection with which taste cannot acquired. The 
truth this statement easily verified experiment. Few, 
any, have failed observe how readily tastes every sort are 
formed. states the body and the mind which first 
are very trying and offensive, may, persistent effort, become 
enjoyable and finally result over-mastering taste. The use 
tobacco familiar example this sort. most cases the 
first use produces very unpleasant experiences, yet per- 
sistent use these unpleasant experiences are entirely overcome, and 
taste formed strong that almost unconquerable. The 
law illustrated this example holds true every active and 
receptive power the body and mind. The continuous exercise 
such powers, under proper conditions, results invariably 
forming relish taste for such exercise. 


tastes have powerful influence the formation our 
character, and determining our social condition and the manner 
which perform our life work. 

(a). Our tastes largely make and unmake us. They are the 
secret springs which, great extent, not entirely, shape both 
our private and public life. But few, any, are fully conscious 
the peculiar and subtle influence their tastes determining 
their sphere work, the manner which they perform their 
work, their recreations and amusements, their social and religious 
associations, their companionships, their reading and study, their 
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interest the well-being others, short, their real character, 
and their place the world. Say what will, our likes and 
dislikes have untold influence shaping our lives. And what 
are these likes and dislikes but the direct products our tastes 
either natural acquired 

The powerful influence taste felt not only among 
those who give themselves degrading practices, but also 
among the most refined and educated the principal 
channel through which extravagances and vices all sorts are 
introduced into social life and even into literary circles. When 
the tastes, social, literary, otherwise, any community are 
vitiated the flood gates destructive influences are thrown wide 
open. said that power.” This may so; 
but knowledge very weakness the presence natural and 
acquired tastes. The power knowledge, and even reason 
and sound judgment, vanishes before the power our tastes like 
the morning dew before the rising sun. Physicians, for example, 
tell the destructive consequences the diet commonly 
served upon our tables, and may sincerely believe them. But 
what that, our tastes will have the mastery. are 
stronger than our knowledge, reason, and judgment. will 
indulge even although the fatal consequences wrecked phys- 
ical constitution stare the face, have already been par- 
tially experienced. 

(c). the faculty which beauty, symmetry, etc., are 
perceived and appreciated, the key success every line 
productive effort. The mechanic, the artist and the literary man 
are equally dependent upon the use this is, the first 
place, powerful incentive all true effort. But does not 
stop here. the only which shapes and directs the exer- 
cise physical and mental power performing work. the 
inspiration which gives perfection finish alike the products 
the artisan, the artist, the rhetorician and the poet. Without 
the existence and exercise well-trained taste, there can 
artists, rhetoricians. taste that deco- 
rates the palace and transforms the humble home into place 
comfort, neatness and beauty. constitutes the principal 
factor determining our course life and molding our charac- 
ter. short, man never is, and cannot be, effective worker 


any sphere life for which not fitted natural 
acquired tastes. 
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ACQUISITION KNOWLEDGE. 


acquisition knowledge not the principal end 


sought true and liberal 


(a). The truth this proposition 
accepted, yet practice almost universally 
may easily verified observing carefully the work done 
our schools and colleges and the tests applied show that the 
work required has been performed. The ability pass examina- 
tions for promotion and honors does not, for example, depend 
upon the fine character the pupils have formed under the guid- 
ance their teachers; nor upon the acquisition habits and 
tastes which the power and knowledge can rightly 
utilized and made serve the highest good the pupils them- 
selves and humanity. These are not the qualifications which 
will secure the highest honors examinations they are usually 
conducted. Not unfrequently, the highest honors mem- 
bers classes lacking all these qualifications, simply be- 
cause knowledge alone made the basis upon which such honors 
are bestowed. ‘This great evil which must corrected before 
our schools and colleges can yield the best and highest results. 
This correction cannot, however, made long teachers and 
others regard the acquisition knowledge the principal end 
liberal education. 

large waste the pupils’ time and energy made 
cramming into the memory useless details for passing equally use- 
less examinations. Teachers know right well that six months 
year, after these examinations have been passed, the details, 
which cost such great effort acquire, must inevitably disappear 
from the mind. This particularly true the endless details 
which pupils are usually compelled acquire such subjects 
arithmetic, grammar, geography, The defence for this 
ming process, the face the fact that these details pass soon 
from the mind, the mental discipline which the work performed 
affords. This, however, great mistake. such mental dis- 
cipline assumed afforded. The act acquiring knowl- 
edge which serves this end must real and not simply apparent 
asin this case. must mean, not the cramming forms and 
symbols into the memory, but the placing the mind actual 
conscious relations existing entities, realities and phenomena. 
must mean real personal experiences what is, and not merely 
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the forms and symbolism, which serve only call what into 
consciousness. This, however, not always required pass suc- 
cessfully, what appear be, very formidable examinations. These 
can passed simply fixing the memory, for the time being 
what some text-book lecturer has said upon the 
tions pertaining the most profound problems science, philos- 
ophy and language may thus apparently answered, while the 
persons giving the answers may have failed, any true sense, 
construe consciousness the realities which enter into, and con- 
stitute the very essence these problems. This condition 
things grows largely out the wrong conception, which com- 
monly prevails, regard the true nature knowledge and 
the function words. 


sense knowledge the realities which they are intended rep- 
resent. 


(a). Knowledge involves three things being who knows, 
object known, and consciousness determinate relation between 
the being and the object. The consciousness this determinate 
relation constitutes what may called subjective knowledge. The 
word knowledge, must here noted, also used objec- 
tive sense denote conscious experiences which have been asso- 
ciated with words other symbols which they are recalled, 
any time, into present consciousness. Knowledge this sense 
can preserved for future use the form books and other 
records. books and records are, however, available only 
persons who have experienced the elementary consciousness rep- 
resented the words. 

must here observed that words are, strict sense, 
simply representative their use. They serve only the means 
recalling into consciousness experiences with which they were 
associated former act consciousness. apparent excep- 
tion this statement must carefully noted. The sound 
written form which called word, any language, may itself 
the object known act knowledge. this case the 
sound written form ceases word, and simply object 
knowledge, the same sense any other sound drawing 
can be, even tree article furniture. The sole object 
consciousness here the sound written form. knowledge 
acquired, any sense, the object which the sound written 
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form represents when used word. What true words, 
this respect, equally true sentences, paragraphs and entire 
discourses. person, for example, having knowledge what- 
ever the representative power Latin words, may fix the 
memory Latin sentences, paragraphs and discourses just well 
words. The former may require little more effort than the 
latter, but can readily done. When done, however, just 
the case the single word, the only object consciousness 
knowledge, before the mind, simply the combinations 
sounds characters fixed the memory. 

will further observed from the position stated 
notes and (/) that new knowledge can communicated 
the use words only, except the sense new combina- 
tions the knowledge acquired from the objects, entities reali- 
ties which the mind has already been conscious. The correct- 
ness this view evident from the office words. already 
suggested, whether spoken written, they are only signs which 
serve recall into consciousness certain number ideas, objec- 
tive realities experiences which common consent other- 
wise have been associated with them, during the period which 
they have been used. Words therefore perform their legitimate 
function when they serve simply signs call into conscious- 
ness one more the realities with which they have been thus 
associated. correct and complete knowledge also the mean- 
ing word consists clear apprehension all the actual 
realities which has served any time call into human con- 
sciousness. The study the meaning words, therefore, 
such, properly conducted, consists tracing and experiencing the 
actual consciousness which they are now have been any 
time signs. 


educational process, rightly conducted, will invariably 
give the pupil possession systematized knowledge. 


(a). The expression systematized knowledge used this 
proposition two senses, which must carefully 
used first denote the knowledge which the pupil himself has 
traced back the general truths and principles which rests, 
and which, after doing this, has arranged orderly form and 
fixed permanently his mind. This may designated scientific 
knowledge, whether pertains language, philosophy, theology, 
science, art. ‘The expression, the second place, used 
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denote the knowledge the productive causative relation 
things which the pupil discovers pursuing his other work, and 
which arranges orderly form and utilizes for practical 
ends. This may designated working nowledye. 

first meaning noted applies all the pupil’s 
work. Systematized knowledge this sense always 
duct well-directed efforts upon the part the 
order, however, that these efforts may secure the best results, 
must allowed, every subject, work with what may 
called raw material. the act analyzing and reducing 
order and system this raw material that true mental 
acquired. Where this kind work not done impossi- 
ble secure the highest order results this respect. this 
work there are two steps which must noted. subject may 
carefully analyzed and each truth which composed dis- 
covered, clearly defined, and assigned its proper place the sys- 
tem truths which one. This the first step towards 
acquiring systematized knowledge, and very important 
step, but, taken alone, incomplete. agrees, marked way, 
with the first step preparing food for the nourish- 
ment and development the body. the case the body, 
digestion may completed, but physical development not 
secured until the matter thus made ready distributed and dis- 
appears the living organism through the action assimilation. 
like manner new truths may analyzed and clearly appre- 
hended, but until, similar process assimilation, they are 
united the body truth already possession the 
and have thus taken their proper place connection with the 
mental organism, they fail yield the pupil their true and 
highest benefit. The process which this accomplished 
second step acquiring systematized knowledge covered the 
first meaning noted 

(c). The second meaning noted has reference 
knowledge the relations between means and end, cause and 
effect, etc., and the right use these the economy life. 
pupil may master subject thoroughly connected 
truths, and yet fail signally being able utilize, practical 
way, the truths has thus This failure, however, 
does not imply that the pupil has not gained clear and perhaps 
exhaustive knowledge the subject, regarded simply sys- 
tem related truths. Instances, proof this, can given 
without number. pupil, for example, may acquire such 
knowledge the elements may able, this 
way, pass rigid examination the entire subject, the sort 
which for nothing beyond the truths and principles involved 
series logical demonstrations, and yet may fail largely, 
not entirely, utilizing these truths and principles, pro- 
ductive way, means end. 
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the great institutions Boston the New England Con- 
servatory Music. Starting 1870 from very small begin- 
nings, grew rapidly under the skillful management its enthusiastic 
originator, the late Dr. Eben Tourjée, until numbered its pupils 
thousands. When died his loss was deeply felt the city and 
vast company pupils and friends throughout the land and the world. 
For the graduates this institution make melody around the globe. 
Since his death the institution has been admirably managed, and the 
high standard which set kept the present management; 
Faelten being director and Frank Hale general 
who have daughters desiring musical education may feel assured that 
this thoroughly equipped and carefully managed Conservatory every- 
thing will done for the physical, mental and moral well tech- 
nical development those entrusted their supervision. doing 
noble work developing the gifts young womanhood. And its 
pupils are making honorably known everywhere. The Conservatory 
Music more than its modest name implies; sheds its radiance 
not only New England but across the land and the ends the 
earth. The Conservatory has won warm place the hearts the 
noblest and best men and women Boston. Such men Richard 
Dana, Edward Everett Hale, Philip Moxom, Mayo, 
Gordon, and such ladies Mrs. Joseph Cook, Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells, and Mrs. Mary Livermore, are among those who heartily 
endorse it. Speaking out personal experience they The 
great success that attending the work the institution due not 
only its fortunate surroundings, but also the earnest and loyal 
efforts its large corps trustworthy and experienced teachers and 
officers. Rarely have superior advantages been afforded for musical 
study, more judicious safeguards been provided for the moral pro- 
tection young women outside the parental roof, than are constantly 
present this Conservatory.” 


ITH the present increasing agitation the public school ques- 

tion through the country, important consideration would 
seem be, the duty the public school teachers the direction 
awakening, enlightening and directing public opinion matters edu- 
cational. From two directions, the common school threatened with 
assault, which not decisively repelled will settle down into 
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insist adopting the parochial school system, perpetuating their own 
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language therein, and resisting all state legislation the direction 
compulsory education and instruction English infringement 
religious liberty. catering this un-American tendency, the 
dominant party politics carried two important states the late elec- 
tion. the East, the stronghold the Catholic hierarchy, the move- 
ment for subsidizing church schools with public funds openly 
indirectly favored section one more non-Catholic religious 
bodies. the other hand, there would seem growing disposi- 
tion among class university and scientific people, and the slap- 
dash critics high favor magazine and journalistic quarters, dis- 
parage and overlook the real merits the common schools and force 
those elements European origin least adapted our wants. 
Meanwhile, the educational public looking the foremost teachers 
the country for light. the earnest solicitation this body 
educators, great changes have been made which have essentially revo- 
lutionized the common vast sums money are being expended, 
and system, now work, has become prodigious tempta- 
tion for capture and manipulation, assault and damage, 
the whole crowd political and ecclesiastical politicians. 


this emergency, the educational public that supports the schools 
naturally looks the body influential educators, who are 
responsible for the change, come the front, meet the shock 
assault, and marshal the people for the defense, judicious reform and 
preservation the corner-stone republican society. present 
this work being done almost entirely professional meetings and 
conventions not intended for popular enlightenment and, for all practi- 
cal purposes, dittle better than secret organizations. The doings 
one these meetings, interesting the teachers, are usually com- 
prised half column the morning newspaper; or, best, the 
publication address some extreme critic the schools them- 
selves. Meanwhile our great educators’ 


seem have little compre- 
hension the fact that even the intelligent general public left largely 
the guidance the metropolitan and magazine press, which, 
present, the hands the unsparing critics the schools. Espec- 
ially New England, where this agitation present more persistent 
than elsewhere, our foremost teachers preserve the attitude similar 
class countries where popular education branch the govern- 
ment, and the teacher expected loyal public official. Within 
the past autumn, three important gatherings, representing the whole 
range New England school keeping and including scores distin- 
guished teachers, have been held Boston, either without, with 
such obscure public announcement that the occasion has come and gone 
without the knowledge even educational people not members 
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these bodies. There general public association teachers 
Boston, and arrangments for the appearance eminent educational 
speakers before the general public. And every day’s issue the lead- 
ing press bears often startling testimony the ignorance, grotesque 
misapprehension the general editorial fraternity, regard what 
going inside the people’s schoolhouse. Things are somewhat 
better the West, and far less satisfactory the South, far the 
public leadership education the teaching fraternity concerned. 


period mischievous agitation, with great injury the com- 
mon school interest, its most trusted and teachers and super- 
visors both sexes must come out from cover; lay aside the present 
habit reticence, timidity and professional dignity, and appear before 
the country the authorized exponents, defenders and leaders pop- 
ular education. Their present attitude invites the neglect and even 
contempt their body vital influence legislation, and the direc- 
tion public opinion, now evident. far, the unanimous desire 
the leading teachers, enforced the National Bureau Education, 
has not been able move the stolid and management 
the World’s Columbian Exposition supply any fit cover for the 
exhibit the most important all American productions, 
common school. The duty the hour, beyond all others, the com- 
bination the real professional class, especially common school 
educators, get and hold the ear the public every way used 
the clergy, the political parties, the organizations for moral reform 
industrial agitation. The educational weekly press the country 
probably more valuable teachers to-day than ever before, though 
almost without influence the general public. great educational 
weekly, constructed the plan the New York 
Christian Union, that would deal largely with the people’s side the 
matter, inform the intelligent public what actually being done, 
and illustrate the numberless relations education every phase 
our new American life, now the great journalistic enterprise await- 
ing capital and fit editorship. 


publishing series critical articles the public 
school systems the leading American cities; having already 
disposed Baltimore, and Cincinnati. The writer cer- 
tain Dr. Rice; who seems have recently abandoned the work 
physicking his patients for course pedagogy Germany. Return- 
ing New York, announces that has spent the past year the 
examination the public schools our American cities, and pre- 
pared, through the columns this magazine, diagnose the condition 
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each, administer purgatives, sedatives tonics; even, necessary, 
treatment,” with appropriate surgery. far has found 
very little praise, either the schools the educational public 
these cities. The few pages devoted Cincinnati, Ohio, illustrate his 
method itself pronounced illustration the high critical type 
amateur high educator that now seems favor the magazines. 
this summary critique Mr. Rice appears know nothing the histori- 
cal development popular education Cincinnati; what has done 
for one the most cosmopolitan our great American cities, the 
ground now covers its municipal life. one would suspect 
that the public school system Cincinnati one the most com- 
plete the country; offering free schooling every child, from the 
primary very respectable free university; teacher’s training 
school, for twenty years past one the best; two high schools, well 
known for solid work; flourishing free public library, with free 
scholarships promising schools art, music and 
the past twenty years the Cincinnati schools have attracted national 
observation for new departures the use for moral training rare 
extracts from English literature; the public celebration Author’s 
Days, and tree planting the children. That all this has been done, 
everywhere else, amid storm opposition from municipal and 
ecclesiastical politicians, some unfortunate changes supervision and 
steady disparagement the public school system itself, influ- 
ential class citizens, aided the press, true. Mr. Rice has 
lamentably failed see, and has virtually slandered the true educa- 
tional public, nowhere more intelligent, progressive and determined 
than the Queen city. That expert this type should have mis- 
taken the stupidity few incompetent teachers for the general meth- 
instruction and evidently recorded the disparagement few 
dozen chronic grumblers against the school for fair estimate edu- 
cation Cincinnati, not remarkable. only little more pro- 
nounced instance style criticism affected rising young 
magazine writers, fresh from European studies, and therefore compe- 
tent sit high stools sizing up” the American people. 


Andrew Draper returns, the October number the 
Review, the heroic task proving that the 
American common school was launched the Dutch Manhattan and 
that the State New York has, from the first, been the leader its 
development; with vigorous setting the pretensions 
Massachusetts and New England the generally accepted honor 
having led this special direction. Mr. Martin, whose essay has 
provoked this vigorous demonstration, can safely left take care 


his own position. But Dr. Draper’s central proposition; that New 
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York is, present, and has ever been the educational leader the 
Republic; lighted up, just now, several rather significant facts. 
First, the assertion the new President Cornell University, that, 
while compelling yearly expenditure $150,000 for free scholar- 
ships, the state has never given the university dollar. Second, that 
every educational journal, the two leading religious and the majority 
the metropolitan newspapers and magazines the City New 
York, have either openly well understood indirection, advocated 
instruction controversy the common schools, which has been rejected 
the home constituency Minnesota, though lingering still 
Poughkeepsie the Hudson. Third, that himself, all odds the 
ablest New York State Superintendents Education, was officially 
beheaded the David Hill regime that now dominates the politics 
the Empire State; his place being supplied the promotion the 
city superintendent Buffalo; and, fourth, that three eminent muni- 
cipal statesmen the same city are now jail for counting in,” 
the well understood Tammany tactics, Mr. Crooker’s successor 
Superintendent the Buffalo public schools. Dr. Draper 
retires Cleveland, Ohio, probably rejoicing his present outside 
view New York the head” and Massachusetts the foot 
the 


will great mistake, attributable official incapacity self- 
ishness, and deplorable from every point viewed, the World’s 
Fair Directors fail make generous appropriation and give lib- 
eral amount space the educational exhibit. will especially 
unjust and discourteous after the invitations which the Chicago authori- 
ties issued last year all the states the Union prepare such 
exhibits, said invitations being accompanied detailed directions and 
specific promises ample space (200,000 feet.) The great majority 
states accepted this invitation and have prepared exhibits great 
expense. There now seems tendency the part majority 
the committee turn the cold shoulder educational interests. 
view the fact that our free institutions owe their very existence chiefly 
our schools, and because the founders our government and the 
fathers our civilization made education chief foundation stone 
which build the Republic would seem case Hamlet 
with Hamlet left out” our great birth-day celebration should not 
include adequate showing progress this line. Every one who 
has any moral influence should bring bear prevent such seri- 
ous mistake. General Davis has just stated that the 
money hand, and soon appropriated will select site 
for educational building. 
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DEPARTMENT PROFESSIONAL STUDY. 


THE TEACHERS’ INTERNATIONAL READING CIRCLE. 


FOURTH MONTHLY SYLLABUS 


PREPARED DR. CHAS. MAJORY, NEWTON, J., SECRETARY. 
For the Use Correspondence Members. 


times, the most valuable written work that member can pre- 

pare may entire dissent from the views author read, 

with the reasons for such dissent. For instance, most teachers pos- 

sessed working theory must dissent from the views Howland 

Locke the true end education. Some may assent both 

and show how they are reconciled. The secretary this Circle 

desires all members present, far may be, their own candid opin- 
ions upon whatever debatable questions are met their reading. 


HINTS COURSE STUDY THROUGH THE FOUR 
PRIMARY 
The first grade, how direct the regular work along spe- 
cifically geographical lines. 
The second grade, continuance and extension specific 
work through the regular lessons. 


The third grade, addition the elements history work 
with the associations locality. 


The fourth grade, the beginning systematic geography 
lessons upon the following lines. 

Observation accessible natural features. 

Descriptions from teachers, from books and from pictures 
related features not accessible for observation. 

Nature and products familiar and general occupations. 


Detailed study river basins: their nature, their causes, 
their results. 


THE REVIVAL LEARNING. 


What conditions advancing civilization led the revival 
interest classical learning? 


What influences for good did the invention gunpowder 
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What intellectual impetus was given the discovery 
America? 

How did the invention the art printing affect educa- 
tional purposes? 


AGRICOLA REUCHLIN ERASMUS. 


What meant the terms humanism, and 
the applied discussing theories edu- 
cation? 

Does Agricola, the father German humanism” seem 
rightly placed the group humanists? Why? 
How did the labors Reuchlin tend advance educa- 

tional methods? 


How did the work Erasmus directly influence secular 
education 


ELEMENTARY PAGES 107 123. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE FACULTIES: MEMORY. 
Show how the mental act re-presentation differs from the 
mental act perception. 


Show what relation memory bears the other two forms 
representation. 


Would you analyze complete memory into four elements, 
three? 

Show how memory enters into every complete act know- 
ing. 

State the three requirements for good memory under the 
Law the Brain.” 

State the three under the Law Acquisition.” 

State the five relations which the Law Suggestion 
Association aids memory. 

memory well trained our ordinary school exercises? 


THE SCHOLARSHIP AIMED THE SCHOOL. 


The intelligent acquisition knowledge the prime end 
school methods. 


Mental training and character forming essential but inci- 
dental school work. 


Language-teaching the first step. 

Distinction between useful and useless acquisition 
geography, history, mathematics and science. 

Objective method acquiring the elements every sub- 
ject. 


Gradual extending the relations principles through 
successive grades. 
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JOHN LOCKE. 
(See Painter’s History, pp. 218-223). 
From the standpoints reason rejected the established 
methods. 
His definition knowledge. 


Development body and mind, and formation right 
habits the true aim education. 


Locke’s comparison the child white paper wax. 
The school educational thinkers. 
Objections classing Locke utilitarian. 


the light the instances cited, and your own experience and 
observation, state your views upon some the following topics 


The influences good poor school buildings upon the 
spirit and the results teachers’ and pupils’ work. 
The importance and practicability adorning school 
grounds with flower gardens, etc. 

The value aggressive class-organization among teachers. 

Educational libraries and museums. 

The value home-made charts. 

The introduction denominate numbers and fractions into 
the lower primary grades. 

The differences between boys and girls pursuing the 
study sciences. 

Music teaching our public schools. 

The relative values college and normal school train- 
ing for teachers. 


SPECIAL ELEMENTS EDUCATION. 
Physical elements. 
Dietetics, the art nutrition. 
Gymnastics, the art muscular training. 


Fundamental idea gymnastics, control and direction 
the body the mind. 


Intellectual elements. 

Attention, developed voluntary act. 

The intuitive period child life, how aid the child 
his acquirement knowledge through sense perceptions. 

The imaginative period, means right development 
conception and memory. 

The logical period, necessity for direct training formal 

thought reasoning. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


British University Notes. —Under the recent law admitting women 
the Scotch universities, Edinburgh has adopted the liberal policy 
coeducation the Faculty Arts. About twenty-five women matri- 
culated this year, and the experiment already commands favor. The 
extension the policy other faculties, particularly that medi- 
cine predicted early date. the University Glasgow the 
women are taught separately from the men, St. Margaret’s College 
which has been incorporated with the university. 

The Royal University Ireland the first the British universi- 
ties recognize women administrative capacity. women, 
Miss Story and Miss Ken Johnston, A., have been appointed 
its examining board. 

Out 400 candidates presenting themselves recently the London 
University examination for the degree, eighty-three were women. 
239 who passed successfully, sixty-three were women. other 
words, per cent. the women passed against 59.7 per cent. 
the men. 

Wales having secured Intermediate Education Act which gives 
her the basis finely organized system secondary education 
now moving vigorously for the establishment Welsh university. 
Three university colleges already existence would furnish nucleus 
for the proposed foundation. 

Cambridge University has 875 matriculates this year against 862 
last. Trinity College takes the largest number; viz., 180. Oxford 
reports give 694 matriculates, increase seven over last year. The 
council Oxford has refused petition signed 104 resident fellows 
praying for the establishment school the English language and 
literature. The day training college for teachers established connec- 
tion with Cambridge has just opened with three students. 


Public Education New Zealand.—New Zealand reclaimed 
from barbarism almost within the memory generation, has edu- 
cational system which offers many suggestive points other countries. 
the United States land grants have been productive source 
income for schools all grades. The system elementary education 
free, secular and certain degree compulsory; twenty-three 
incorporated secondary schools are maintained and three university 
colleges prepare men and women for the degrees granted the Uni- 
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versity New Zealand which, like London University, solely 
examining body. The enrollment public elementary schools 1891 
was 120,882 pupils which per cent. the white population. 
Probably the total somewhat exaggerated duplicates. This 
enrollment includes 1,350 native (Maori) children scattered through 
the schools. average attendance per cent. the total enroll- 
ment was maintained. There were also sixty-seven public village 
schools attended 2,231 natives and four government. boarding 
schools for natives with 194 pupils. This gives total 3,775 native 
pupils per cent. the native population. The details this 
part the educational work are extremely interesting. the board- 
ing schools, particularly, personal habits are formed which exercise 
great influence the subsequent homes the students. latest 
official report gives illustration this the case young man 
who the death his father became influential chief, and imme- 
diately set himself the task bringing about sanitary reform 
among his tribe. was naturally not easy undertaking, all 
primitive indulgences man seems cling most tenaciously dirt. 
The expenditure elementary education amounted $2,043,- 
000, which $210,000 were for buildings, sites, etc. 


INDIA. 


girls constantly agitated progressive natives India. The Pun- 
jab magazine has published during the past year interesting set 
articles describing the state and prospects female education that 
province whose population 19,000,000 nearly. The number girls 
attending school only about 10,000, still this increase several 
hundred over the previous year and, what even more gratifying, 
there noticeable increase the number the higher classes. The 
girls who are kept home are not entirely deprived education. 
The Muhammadans often employ teacher privately send their 
daughters the homes near relatives capable giving the little 
instruction required. This limited simple reading and writing 
with lessons from the Koran. The educated Hindoos frequently, too, 
give the elements education their wives and daughters. The 
father himself may undertake this employ Pundit approved 
character. Reading the vernacular taught enable the girls 
read two three religious books and recite hymns festival occa- 
sions. The ability write easy letter also much prized 
enables wife correspond with her husband case his absence 
from home. regards the schools, trained women teachers are 
needed, and also women inspectresses, although difficult employ 
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these account the hardships travelling. Indian parents greatly 
appreciate practical instruction mental arithmetic, hygiene, embroid- 
ering, etc. These acquisitions prepare the girls for their duties 
home. The prejudices against the education women these east- 
ern provinces represent extreme degree the prejudices against 
their university education which are still active some European 
countries. 
GERMANY. 


Movements Respecting the Education Women. The Prussian 
society for the promotion higher education for girls desires that pri- 
vate schools for girls shall receive government recognition high 
schools. Thus and thus only can they raised the level the 
gymnasia for boys. The society urges that every high school for girls 
should compelled have ten years’ course, that each should have 


university man head master, with the title director, that the staff 


should consist university men, teachers who have passed through 
normal school and women teachers, and that the number university 
men should the same the number classes the upper (i. e., 
secondary) division the school. these proposals were carried out 
Prussia would the same state with respect this matter Baden, 
Wurtemburg, and other smaller German states which have long given 
girls’ high schools the same position boys. The Prussian minister 
education has promised give attention the proposals. 

Provision for university classes for women will made 
Easter. number professors have promised their help the 
undertaking, and lectures have already been arranged the history 
philosophy, psychology, church history, modern history, geography, 
New High German, French language and literature, and English lan- 
guage and literature. The course present intended for one year. 
Candidates must show proof the necessary previous education, and 
must twenty-five years age. The fees for eight lessons week are 
placed $25 per annum; for every additional two lessons week 
additional fee charged. The names intending students must 
sent January 1893. Correspondence should addressed 
Prentzel, Angerstrasse Géttingen. 


FRANCE. 


Lay vs. Clerical Teachers France. the law Oct. 30, 
1886, public elementary schools France must have lay teachers 
exclusively. Five years, until Oct. 30, 1892, were granted for carry- 
ing out the provision schools for boys. This had been far accom- 
plished before the expiration the time that out for 
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boys only 520 489 communes were still directed clerical teachers. 
schools for girls the work accomplished more slowly the 
gradual suppression church schools. This cannot done any 
department until four years after the establishment therein normal 
school for women. Out ninety departments eight are still wanting 
this provision. The public primary schools for girls number 23,332 
which 6,651 are taught members some religious order (sisters). 
19,142 public schools for both sexes, 620 have church teachers. 
Renan.— The death Renan deprived France the 
most illustrious her literary sons. took high rank philoso- 
pher, historian and Orientalist, but his chief distinction was his won- 
derful style. was professor Hebrew the Collége France, 
and since 1883, vice-rector the same. The arrangements for the 
funeral the great court the college were extremely beautiful, and 
the ceremony the most imposing that has been witnessed France 
since the burial Gambetta. The opening address was made 
Bourgeois, Minister Public Instruction, who dwelt particularly 
the love truth which had been the inspiration Renan’s intellectual 
work. Born Treguier the coast Brittany, February 27, 1823. 
Renan was his 7oth year the time his death. 


AMONG THE BOOKS. 


accommodate readers Who may wish it, the Publishers EDUCATION will send, 
post-paid, receipt price, any book reviewed these columns. 

The Boston School Supply Co. Bromfield street, Boston, has very 
excellent series four INFORMATION READERs which are packed full good 
things. will well examine them. 


CURIOUS QUESTIONS history, literature, art, social life, Miss Sara 
Killikelly, interesting and useful work for handy reference, answer- 
ing questions that have actually been asked scholars advanced educa- 
tional courses, and that are likely asked over and over again the gen- 
eral reader, the special student the man affairs. Such book this will 
frequently consulted the public libraries, and private collector 
books can afford overlook it. Itis time-saver. Published the Key- 
stone Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The name Irene Jerome with sweet memories the hearts 
vast company lovers beautiful holiday books. She true artist, 
and all her delineations nature, animate and inanimate, are full life 
and beauty. Year’s Sketch Book” and Nature’s Hallelujah 
put the stamp genius her work and assured warm welcome for suc- 
ceeding volumes from her pen. This season she brings SUN PRINTS 
lovely book with fresh scenes from nature exquisitely beautiful 
the bobolink its nest, clover blossoms, water lilies, sweet peas, butterflies, 
blue birds and the loveliness open woods, lake and mountain vistas delight 
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the eye, while the beautiful poems and prose extracts with which these are 
joined inform the mind. Published beautiful dress Lee Shepard, 
Boston. 


MACMILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN COURSE has revised and adapted 
American schools Dr. James Egbert Columbia College, and now 
one the most admirably adapted books for beginners Latin. The exer- 
cises are carefully selected and gradually increase difficulty. 
feature the introduction narratives for translation, given early the 
study. Macmillan Co. Price, cents. 


work largely school-room growth,” are the words Principal 
Sargent, author HOUR SONG, and thus the work commended 
teachers. ‘The book contains secular and sacred songs and collection 
opening exercises special subjects for high schools, academies, upper 
grammar grades, choruses, etc. work divided into four parts, the first 
consisting two-part solfeggios and songs: the second, three-part, and the 
third, four-part solfeggios and songs, while the fourth part consists sacred 
music and opening The selections have all been made with great 
care and rare taste and appeal all lovers music. The collection one 
the best the market, and its use will much advance the cause good 
singing our schools. Published Leach, Shewell Sanborn, Boston. 
Price, cents. 

Lawyer Alonzo Weed, LL. B., has gotten out revised edition 
NESS LAW; Manual for Schools and Colleges and for Every Day Use. 
his book less than two hundred Mr. Weed gives clear and simple 
statements the common principles the laws which govern business. ‘The 
principal subjects considered are, Contracts, and Agent, Partnership, 
Sales Personal Property, Bailments and Common Carriers, Negotiable 
Paper, Deeds, Mortgages and Leases, Collection Laws, Legal Rates 
Interest, Patent Rights, and Copyrights, ete. Each these 
topics treated succiuctly, the laws governing epitomized, and 
tions all terms carefully made. For young men about enter upon busi- 
ness career, for all engaged the pursuits life, this book most handy 
and necessary work. will save many visit lawyer, and much vexation 
and expense. Published Heath Co., Boston. Price, $1.10. 


conception and execution, grander undertaking was ever made for 
placing upon basis the thought educational subjects than the 
International Education Series, edited that master-mind all affairs 
education, Dr. Wm. Harris, and published the Appleton Company. 
Every issue this now famous series notable contribution the literature 
education, while the number the series has now reached the com- 
fortable figure twenty-three, and other volumes are announced 
yet teacher amy standing can feel that his library any 
sense satisfactory any volume the series wanting his shelves. 
latest addition the series entitled EDUCATION FROM NATIONAL STAND- 
POINT, Alfred Fouillée. work translated from the and 
edited with preface, Greenstreet, Head Master the Marling 
School, Stroud. Dr. Harris adds preface the book. Mr. Fouillée treats 
from the national standpoint education and selection, scientific and classical 
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humanities, modern education and philosophy, ethics and social science. 
profound philosopher, has comprehensive grasp the entire subject 
education, cogent reasoner, and poiemical when serves his purpose. 
believes the necessity the retention the schools the humanities 
the basis any system secondary education, and his luminous arguments 
behalf these are powerful and convincing. the light the agitations 
the present day, Mr. Fouillée’s timely and deserves the care- 
ful attention all interested our public schools, their perpetuity and 
upbuilding. Price, $1.50. 


The times are truly ripe for elementary treatises political 
Never the history education was there much live interest the schools 
all that relates our government, its forms, its institutions, its trade, its 
relation other countries, its financial affairs. interest has been 
fostered and kept alive earnest study civics and the discussions the 
daily papers these questions which most nearly touch the interests every 
citizen the country. There are works political which have the 
sanction and use those charge schools, but too often these works are 
written from English semi-English standpoint and are thus unsatisfac- 
tory American student. Dr. Harris Patton has written from 
American standpoint work POLITICAL ECONOMY for American youth, and 
presented the facts relating the life our nation every American citizen 
would care study them. ‘The essential features Dr. Patton’s book are, 
strong American spirit pervading every page, clear and concise statement 
the relations between capital and labor, exposition the problems 
between free trade and protection, and exact all terms used 
the science political economy. book admirably suited for use 
schools, and its style will make attractive all students. New York: 
Lovell Co. Price, $1.00. 


The demand for text-books civics continues, and the supply for this 
demand prompt and for the most part satisfactory. striking feature 
this demand that there shall text-books used any state study 
and analysis the constitution the state. Supt. True has revised 
his text-book the HISTORY AND CIVICS NEBRASKA, first issued 1885, 
and general use throughout the State Nebraska, and has incorporated into 
its pages the acts and resolves the legislatures sitting since the aforemen- 
tioned date. Mr. True first gives attention the geographical divisions 
Nebraska, and then considers length the state, its powers, departments, 
laws, etc. has made eminently satisfactory analysis the constitution 
the state, and has furnished the pupils Nebraska text-book which 
should use every school within its borders. Fremont, Nebraska. 
Published the author. 


1876, Prof. John White Harvard University, issued his First 
Greek, book which was immediately adopted into hundreds pre- 
paratory schools and used with satisfaction. Professor White now brings for- 
ward elaborate work under the title THE BEGINNER’S GREEK BOOK, 
which there given the fullest material for the beginner Greek, every 
facility being offered for learning not only the essentials the grammar the 
Greek language, but acquiring power read the language with ease and 
intelligence. ‘The book isa grammar and reader combined. student 
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not learn vocabulary which can used only after many pages 
the book studied over and the work studied, but the book introduced 
the first and its forms are developed with those the other parts 
speech. Only minimum amount given, but for the first 
year the large grammar the language not needed. ‘The exercises consist 
sentences that have been, for the most part, taken from Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, and the first eight chapters the Anabasis are given the end 
the book, together with admirably arranged vocabularies. Professor White 
has made book for beginners Greek which will obtain prompt recognition 
from classical teachers and secure firm and extensive use his First Les- 
sons. Itis one the most admirably arranged, scholarly, satisfactory books 
for beginners Greek that hasappeared. Boston: &Co. Price, $1.60. 


Ruskin declares that the one essential part all his education came from 
the study the Bible, gives the list chapters and 
verses the Bible which his mother caused him read, study and learn when 
Prof. Albert Cook Yale University, has embodied these chapters 
little work and has given extracts from famous writers upon the 
beauty the style the writings the Scriptures, styling his work THE 
BIBLE AND ENGLISH PROSE STYLE. the introduction, Professor Cook 
gives excerpts show the indebtedness English prose style the Bible, 
and makes strong plea for study the Bible source the best that 
exists English literature. valuable and suggestive book all stu- 
dents English literature. Boston: D.C. Heath Co. Price, cents. 


arranging TABLE AND TEST PROBLEMS MATHEMATICS, the 
author, Mr. Ellwood, has made collection rather difficult problems 
the various branches elementary mathematics, believing they will afford 
the drill needed advanced classes, pupils rather more than average 
aptitude ‘The contents the book: the first eighteen pages 
contain rules mensuration, theorems, formulas, eighty-four pages are 
devoted tables logarithms numbers; twenty pages test problems 
twenty-five pages algebraic and miscellaneous problems; and 
one hundred and thirty-two pages solutions the problems given the 
book. ‘The problems are selected with care, are typical ones, and their solu- 
tions full and satisfactory. and others interested mathematics 
will find this book helpful and suggestive. American Book Company. Price, 
$1.00. 


READING FRENCH GRAMMAR the title new book Magill, 
LL. D., Ex-President of, and Professor French-in Swarthmore College. 
this book Dr. Magill aims furnish working grammar designed solely for 
the use those studying the French language for the purpose enabling 
themselves read with facility and readily such French works may come 
theirhands. doing this Dr. Magill has performed signal and grateful 
service all students French. ‘The author gives first the simple forms 
the verb, the order their formation from their principal parts, and fol- 
lows with the essential rules for articles, nouns, adjectives and pronouns. 
Many the rules and exceptions usually taught and immediately forgotten 
are omitted from the book, and the student whether school home, can 
with this grammar and dictionary read the French books which 
may interested in. ‘The grammar one the most satisfactory books for 
the at-home student that has been published. Philadelphia: 
topher Sower Company. Price cents. 
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There now being printed very valuable series Country and City 
Maps. ‘The maps are designed for school use well for residents and tour- 
ists. territory already covered includes Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
New Hampshire. Maine soon covered. Country Maps show city 
and town boundaries, the shore line, public roads, railroads and stations, hills, 
streams, ponds, etc. maps have been carefully made and proofs revised 
resident each town given. Each map gives wide area country, 
limited only the size the paper which convenient size for folding 
carry the pocket. City Maps are limited the cities Massachusetts 
(thirty), and give very carefully all the streets and public buildings the 
ceatral portion each. The paper used for these various maps excellent 
quality and the coloring very artistic. Every detail the preparation 
these maps has been carefully attended to, and the result every case 
great contrast the usual low priced maps. prices are only and 
cents, and the maps can seen any dealers, they will sent mail 
the publishers receipt the price. Geo. Walker Co., publishers, 160 
‘Tremont street, opposite Boston Common, Boston, Mass. 


country the civilized world there much attention paid the 
schools science teaching France. work there has been most sys- 
tematically arranged and special attention given every grade school 
the natural and physical follows that the French have the best 
text-books these subjects. There are use the higher schools and col- 
leges this country, many works translated from the French, and not few 
have been translated remade for use seeondary schools. Dr. Wm. 
Greene has seized upon opportunity and made translation work which 
now extensive use French schools and which published this 
country the Lippincott Co., (Philadelphia), under the title 
COURSE The book one that can used every grade the 
grammar and high schools, profusely illustrated, and scientific its treat- 
ment every subject and subtopic. Price, cents. 


PERIODICALS. 


With every one else are pleased with the appearance the new Congregationalist, 
which outward dress well inward spirit following the trend thought and 
life out the old age new. Always welcome our tables, doubly now 
that the new form makes its contents extend hearty congratula- 
tions Dr. Anderson, formerly President Whitman College, assuming the 
editorial chair the Northwest Journal Education, which published Seattle, 
Wash. Success and future the educational interests the great State 
Prang Co., the fine art publishers Boston, are always bringing 
forth new and beautifui things for the holiday season. Their Columbian publications 
are timely and full interest. Columbia’s Courtship charming picture-history 
the United States twelve embleinatic designs color, with accompanying verses, 
Walter Crane. The first plate shows Indian maiden leaning against tree, sur- 
rounded shells, looking out the ocean. This Miss America, belle sauvage, 
fancy free.” Then come suitors; the Norseman, Columbus, Englishman, 
Frenchman, German, but America prefers her own Soon she 
changes white woman, robed our national colors, and going the Chicago 
position. exquisite Columbus Calendar made the gifted young artist, Victor 
Searles, from sixteen superb illustrations color the life Columbus, together 
with monthly calendars. The artist has skillfully and powerfully depicted the striking 
events Columbus’ history. feel grateful Prang Co. for the noble work 
they are doing. 
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